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The Central Purpose of Adult Education 


Adult education is an instrument 
for meeting so many needs, has so 
many different purposes, that we 
who practice it in particular times 
and places to meet specialized needs, 
sometimes lose sight of its central 
purpose. 

That is one reason we have annual 
conferences—to discover or redis- 
cover the central purpose of adult 
education, the common essence of 
our diverse programs. 

Each of us would express this com- 
mon essence in somewhat different 
words. Here are the words that oc- 
curred to me after AEA’s Conference 
at Atlantic City: 

In the last few years adult educa- 
tion has begun to move away from 
the idea that it is important mainly as 
a tool by which society solves critical 
such as the 
job training of farmers, business 


problems of adjustment 


employees, and industrial workers; 
the “Americanization” of immi- 
grants; maintaining the morale and 
usefulness of the unemployed or the 
aged; rehabilitating war veterans; 
moderating conflicts ; 


and providing an alternative to the 


inter-group 


destructive passivity of much leisure 
time “activity.” 

These and comparable chores are 
and will remain major concerns of 
adult education. But they are coming 
to be seen as more than a variety of 
sometimes episodic activities with 
divergent aims. 

As those who work educationally 
with adults in different settings and 
programs have tried to identify their 
common concerns, to find common 
ground for cooperation, and a com- 


mon language for communication, it 


has become increasingly clear that 
adult education, wherever it takes 
place and whatever its immediate 
purpose, has one central purpose. 

This purpose is to help people, 
through their own efforts, become 
more competent human beings. 

Not just more competent farmers, 
employees, executives, citizens, par- 
ents, consumers, or performers of 
any other social role—though com- 
petence in social roles is important. 
But competence in social roles cannot 
be achieved by people who are in- 
competent as human beings. 

From the point of view of adult 
education, a competent human being 
is one who has developed the habit 
and expectation of continuously 
learning to handle more adequately 
and with greater satisfaction the op- 
portunities and responsibilities that 
are his. 

Adult educators are beginning to 
agree on some of the conditions and 
methods that make for the develop- 
ment of this generalized competence. 
They can be phrased in many ways 
and the list can be expanded or con- 
tracted. But to convey their general 
sense, perhaps the following will do: 


1. The adult comes to a learning 
situation with previously developed 
attitudes, knowledge, skills — and 
problems. The educator needs to find 
out what these are, since these are 
the things that are to be changed 
through education. 


2. The adult himself should deter- 
mine the direction and extent of the 
changes he will make. The educator 
must create conditions in which bis 
their 


clients Cail asSSESS needs for 


change and test the value of possible 
changes. 


3. Aside from a need to learn some 
specific knowledge or skill, the adult 
needs to learn how to learn. The edu- 
cator, therefore, bas the res ponsibil- 
ity of helping his clients to acquire 
the attitudes and skills associated 
with inquiry and problem-solving 
while helping them to meet an im- 
mediate need or interest. 


4. In most of his institutionalized 
relationships (with his parents and 
schoo! teachers and later with his 
supervisor and with the social groups 
to which he wishes to belong) the 
adult has learned dependence on 
authority and conformity to stand- 
ards set by others. The habit of seek- 
ing and assuming responsibility for 
self-direction, self-realization, and 
assistance to others is, in most peo- 
ple, relatively undeveloped and 
weakly established. Therefore, the 
educator must create conditions in 
which his clients can move toward 
planning for and directing their own 
learning, using him as a consultant 
and a residual source of stability. 


This list is shorter, and some of its 
items longer, than I expected when 
I began it. But I think that some- 
thing like the sense, if not the word- 
ing, of these four points is becoming 
the common property and bond of 
union of many adult educators in all 
important sectors of this diffuse and 
amorphous field. To the extent that 
this is so, the field of adult education 
is itself becoming adult. It is finding 
an inner purpose and spirit that is 
common to its really wild variety 
of outer forms and occasions.—R:S. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND PERSONAL MATURITY 


A Report of the Sixth National Conference of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 


“Human beings, we may say with 
much truth, never become fully 
mature and independent, and they 
achieve such a state as we usually 
call mature only by developing a 
good working accommodation to the 
inescapable fact of their inevitable 
interdependence. . . . The educative 
process, as distinguished from mere 
instruction, consists essentially in 
awakening people to the more en- 
thusiastic and spontaneous explora- 
tion of their available freedoms.” 

This is how John C. Whitehorn, 
Chief Psychiatrist of The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, and 
keynote speaker for the Sixth Na- 


tional conference of the Adult 
Education Association, posed the 
problem embodied in the theme 


“Adult Education and the Develop- 
ment of Mature Individuals.” Dr. 
Whitehorn spoke to 800 adult educa- 
tors assembled for the 1956 meeting 
of the AEA which took place in 
Atlantic City’s Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, November 10-12. (The full 
text of Dr. Whitehorn’s remarks 
begins on page 206 of this issue.) 

In keeping with Dr. Whitehorn’s 
emphasis on the relationship be- 
tween maturity and the inevitably 
social nature of individual needs, 
Edmund des. Brunner, Chairman 
of Columbia University’s Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, in an ad- 
dress at the Conference’s Second 
General Session, presented some of 
the facts of social life in today’s 
America which restrict or expand 
“the available freedoms” of indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Brunner stressed the signifi- 
cance of such contemporary social 
trends as “the great strides ... in 
technological progress the as- 
tounding rise in the income and 
level of living of American people 

the changing population struc- 
ture .. . the increasing degree of 
specialization the “multiplica- 
tion of groups. . .”, and urged adult 
educators to analyze their implica- 
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tions for the development of mature 
individuals. 

“The qualities of maturity,” Brun- 
ner stated, “become increasingly 
crucial in any society as the grow- 
ing complexity of life makes the 
development of that maturity more 
difficult.” (Mr. Brunner’s address 
will appear in the February issue of 
ApbuLt LEADERSHIP.) 

These were the major considera- 
tions which conferees were chal- 
lenged to apply to their special areas 
of adult education. Twenty-five 
special-interest sections and groups, 
in addition to regular AEA commit- 
tees, (the work of these standing 


World affairs received more than ordinary attention at this year's Con- 
ference. An “International Center," set up for the first time this year, welcomed 
and assisted foreign guests. Another feature built into the Conference at the 
last minute was a special session, "Adult Education and the Crisis in the Middle 
East,"' to present necessary background discussions of this headline issue in 


back-home groups. 


Pictured above are several foreign visitors meeting with AEA President 
Elbert Burr. They are (I. to r.) A. Dezelman, Germany; F. D. Gianfranchi, Italy; 
Miss Mercedes Rios, Mexico; Elbert Burr; Miss Joan Allsop, Australia; John 
Hubrecht, Netherlands; and Noburo Yoshida, Japan. 


committees is reflected in the report 
of the AEA Delegate Assembly, 
which appears on page 204.) were 
built into the Conference program 
to insure opportunity for discussion 
of major areas of specialization in 
adult education. 

While this year’s Conference was 
designed so that it was not manda- 
tory for the special interest groups 
to relate their deliberations directly 
to the Conference theme, the stimuli 
of the general sessions echoed in 
much that was said in the smaller 
group meetings. 

Discussions during the General 
Sessions were the point of departure 
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for a panel discussion at the closing 
Session on “What Adult Educators 
Can Do to Help Mature Individuals.” 
Participating in this final panel dis- 
cussion were Sam E. Hand, Direc- 
tor of Adult and Veteran’s Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Florida; Margaret Wingert, Educa- 
tional Consultant, Association of 
Junior Leagues of America; Jack 
London, Department of Education, 
University of California (Berkeley); 
Marion Hawes, Coordinator of Work 
with Adults, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md.; and Hew 
Roberts, Professor of Education, 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


training to do as we say 


Reporting on some of the conclu- 
sions reached by the special interest 
groups, Sam Hand pointed to the 
predominance in many groups of the 
idea that “if the professional adult 
educator is to make his greatest 
contribution to the development of 
mature individuals, he must himself 
be trained for his job.” 

The group on Training Adult 
Education Leaders faced the fact 
that since adult education covers a 
wide range of special interests, the 
adult educator must have varied 
competencies if he is to be profes- 
sionally mature. They concerned 
themselves with such questions as: 
What are the core elements that 
should be included in a general 
training program for teachers and 
leaders of adults? What skills and 
insights are necessary for compe- 
tence in every kind of adult educa- 
tion? 

The group on Training for Lead- 
ership in Community Situations 
stressed the ability of a mature 
person to understand community 
groups and to participate in them 
effectively, and outlined the crucial 
elements in training to develop these 
skills. 

“How to create an awareness of 
the need for training at all organiza- 
tional levels,” was a major con- 
sideration of the group on Training 
Organizational Leaders. Organiza- 
tions, it was concluded, can make a 
direct contribution to the maturity 
of individuals by providing oppor- 
tunities for participation in cultural 
and social activities, and in com- 
munity and national affairs. The 
implication was that this contribu- 
tion, however, rests on the develop- 
ment of trained leadership. 

Underlining Dr. Whitehorn’s stress 
on “attitude formation” and “change” 
in the development of mature indi- 
viduals, the group on Training With- 
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in Industry gave considerable atten- 
tion to such questions as: “How 
can we evaluate the various tech- 
niques employed for changing peo- 
ple’s attitudes?” And, “How can we 
show more positive results in atti- 
tude change and personality de- 
velopment, so as to demonstrate to 
management the importance of this 
type of educational activity?” 

The training theme was dominant 
also in the meeting of the AEA Sec- 
tion on Community Development. 
Here are some of the specific train- 
ing needs which the Section mem- 
bers listed: “How to move from 
community self-study to discussion, 
to problem-solving, to action. And 
of course, always better ways to 
evaluate!” “How to relate the work 
of organizations to the total com- 
munity development processes.” “An 
understanding of the limits and 
dynamics of one’s community.” 

The Section on Fundamental Edu- 
cation saw “training teachers and 
organizers” as the “most encompass- 
ing need in that field.” Their dis- 
cussion emphasized that “special 
skills are needed to identify needs 
of people, to capitalize on their 
motivations, and to help people out- 
side the cultural stream move into 
eg 

Thirty-two persons meeting in the 
Section on Education for Aging 
agreed not only to the need for 
training of those who work with 
older people, but also to the need to 
coordinate training opportunities. 


towards "spontaneous 
exploration” 


Another theme prevailing in the 
discussions of several special inter- 
est groups was that education for 
individual maturity requires the 
participation of the learner in iden- 
tifying educational needs, and in de- 
termining the directions for growth 
and change. Said the Section on 
Education for Aging, “Adult educa- 
tion is growing in importance as it 
stimulates people to work for them- 
selves.” 

The Section on Labor Education 
indicated that experience in a num- 
ber of settings has demonstrated 
the importance of involving “nat- 
ural, grass roots union leadership 
cooperatively with educators in 
union education programs.” 

Reporting on this group in the 
closing General Session, Jack Lon- 
don noted the stress placed on the 
value of educational programs car- 
ried on within the structure of the 
general program of a union. 

The Section on Residential Adult 


Education also put its sights on the 
consumer of adult education, ex- 
ploring the question of what condi- 
tions best facilitate adult learning. 

The Rural Adult Education group 
concluded that “if we are to help 
people mature to a point where they 
will act, they must have a vision, 
and it must be their vision.” Taking 
a critical look at themselves, the 
rural adult educators asked some 
searching questions: “Has education 
for physical needs been stressed, 
and people forgotten? Are objec- 
tives determined by organizations, 
rather than by the people to be 
reached? Can educators lead with- 
out dominating?” And (again, the 
accent on training) “How do educa- 
tors help lay leaders to be com- 
petent leaders?” 

In analyzing the stress and strains 
of a family moving into a new com- 
munity, participants in the meetings 
of the Section on Home and Family 
Life concluded that community 
agencies have not always given am- 
ple consideration to the influence 
of the family unit on the develop- 
ment of mature individuals. The 
group stressed the need for greater 
attention to ways of helping people 
adjust to the community forces 
which surround them, and less con- 
cern with organizational and pro- 
gram needs. 

The group on Mental Health Edu- 
cation saw two major goals of adult 
education in mental health to be: 
(1) increasing understanding of hu- 
man behavior and personality, and 
(2) stimulating growth toward ma- 
turity and mental health (including 
support to community and _ social 
forces conducive to mental health). 


“of available freedoms" 


The Section on Young Adult Edu- 
cation saw themselves as somewhat 
on the short end of the freedom 
continuum, revorted Marion Hawes 
at the panel session. They thought 
young people were apathetic be- 
cause older people made no room 
for them in the organizational and 
action world. And yet, pointed out 
panel member Margaret Wingert, 
the International Relations Section 
agreed that the younger people just 
out of college were better trained in 
world affairs than the older adults. 

The basic emotional needs of 
adults identified by Conference Key- 
noter Whitehorn were the point of 
departure for the discussion of the 
Intergroup Relations Section. The 
group concluded that “If personal 
security, trust, and significance are 
necessary ingredients for society to 
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give its members in order for them 
o achieve maturity, then certainly 
our minority group members 

Sra ssf 
are deprived of these opportunities 
by patterns of segregation and dis- 
crimination.” 


need for 


The group stressed the 
better understanding by 
educators of community dynamics, 
and for educators to create oppor- 
tunities for a cross-section of indi- 
viduals living in a given community 
to work together. 

The Section on International Af- 
fairs identified content knowledge 
about world affairs, intellectual 
curiosity, and the ability to weigh 
evidence objectively as the charac- 
teristics of the mature individual 
relation to problems of world affairs. 
To develop the individual’s maturity 
of judgment in dealing with world 
affairs questions, the group sug- 
gested that “if need be, educators 
should go to the people where they 
are, to educate them on a subject 
they may not come to the educator 
to find out about.” 

The group. on 
pointed out that 
mature 


Civil Defense 
they help produce 
individuals by presenting 
facts rather than fear. They agreed 
that the mature individual is the 
informed citizen who can control his 
emotions and act in the best interests 
of all, and that he can do this only 


when he has the self-assurance 


which factual information can pro- 
vide. 

Both the Sections on Public Af- 
fairs and International Affairs were 
concerned about the possibility that 
education on vital domestic and in- 
ternational issues may require edu- 
cation on different levels in order 
to reach people with different biases 
and backgrounds in the subject mat- 
ter. The importance of mass media 
as well as informed discussion was 
stressed for both public and world 
affairs education. 

The group on TV and Radio in 
Adult Education had quite a bit to 
say on the role of mass media in 
developing mature adults. Citing 
many successful ventures in adult 
education via the mass media, they 
placed the responsibility for its 
effective use on the educators, say- 
ing, “We have only ourselves to 
blame if there aren’t more adult 
education programs. We must de- 
velop ideas the net works will want 
to use.” 

Meeting for the first time at an 
AEA Conference, the interest group 
on Consumer Education for Adults 
looked at the ways in which current 
social trends, particularly the rapid 
expansion of consumer credit, have 
confronted consumers with new 
situations about which they need 
better information. “The 


mature 


Throughout the AEA Conference the hotel lobby buzzed with informal 
meetings like this one at the Membership Center, or little conferences of two to 
three persons arranged by the Curbstone Conference. Forty-six exhibit booths 
like the one in the background also were often the scene of informal chats 


and "information-exchanges."' 
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individual,” they agreed, “among 
other things, is am educated con- 
sumer who purchases wisely to meet 
his consumer needs.” 

Also meeting for the first time 
within the structure of the AEA 
were an interest group on Arts and 
Crafts and one on Music in Adult 
Education. Both groups detailed a 
variety of ways in which the arts 
contribute to the development of 
individual maturity. The Arts and 
Crafts group stressed that the great- 
est value in art lies in what hap- 
pens within the individual as he 
projects his thoughts, feelings, and 
activities into materials. 


“overriding concerns" 


The panel which met at the final 
General Session looked at the re- 
ports from these many areas of spe- 
cialization, and wondered whether 
any common agreements could be 
identified. 

As panel member Jack London 
put it: “Is there a formula, an over- 
riding concern, which brings us 
toward maturity, or does our pre- 
occupation with our special interests 
prevent us from reaching towards 
maturity?” 

Sam Hand saw the need for train- 
ing and self-examination by adult 
educators to be the common thread 
through the deliberations of many 
of the sections and groups. Margaret 
Wingert noted a new attention to 
content—a reaction against “discus- 
sion which is a pooling of ignorance” 
and a concern for the employment 
of facts, study, and information to 
discipline discussion. Mrs. Wingert 
also alluded to the emphasis in many 
groups on the need to record and 
evaluate what is learned, and on the 
need for research to find out what 
the facts are. 

Evaluating the concern expressed 
over special versus common inter- 
ests, Hew Roberts pointed out that 
“one of the central features of a 
democratic society is that conflict 
does exist, but the character of de- 
mocracy makes it possible for us to 
organize into diverse groups where 
we can identify the sources of these 
conflicts and work towards resolv- 
ing them. It is for this reason that 
a basic concern is to maintain par- 
ticipation and involvement in our 
democratic process.” 

And summing up with a note for 
the future, Marion Hawes suggested 
that perhaps at another AEA con- 
ference we might get people from 
different interest groups to work on 
the problem of what we can do 
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together to support each other’s 
work and to get together on our 
common goals. 

To Hew Roberts was assigned the 
task of delivering the Summary 
Address (which also constituted a 
farewell address for the Iowa Pro- 
fessor who emigrates to Australia 
this month) in the concluding por- 
tion of the final General Session. 


Charles S. Johnson* 


It is highly appropriate on 
this Veteran’s Day that we pause 
to memorialize the late Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, for he was 
in every sense of the word, a 
veteran, who had gone out to do 
battle, not with a military foe, 
but with enemies that are even 
more insidious and dangerous— 
the social ills which afflict man- 
kind. And just as truly as in the 
case of a brave soldier, he went 
beyond the call of duty and gave 
the last full measure of devo- 
tion to the cause of the health, 
prosperity, and freedom of the 
nation and of the peoples of the 
world. 

Although I perform this task 
with a heavy heart, I do it will- 
ingly, with love and devotion. 
Charles Johnson was a friend of 
mine. As a colleague and 
friend, I came to know him for 
what he was throughout his life 
—a man of great social sensi- 
tivity; a patient, industrious, and 
persevering scholar; a teacher 
and administrator, a writer, and 
a social engineer. 

Charles Johnson was_ the 
author of more than a score of 
books, and hundreds of pam- 
phlets and articles. He was di- 
rector of innumerable studies, 
surveys, and researches; a mem- 
ber of national and interna- 
tional committees, boards, and 
commissions. He worked ac- 
tively with UNESCO, and on 
Commissions to Liberia, Japan, 
and Korea. 

He was not only the President 
of Fisk University; he also 
found time to be an officer in a 
variety of organizations, includ- 
ing the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society and the 


Casting himself in the role of 
“Everyman Attending,’ Mr. Roberts 
presented a masterful interpretation 
of the import and spirit of the 1956 
deliberations, emphasizing “not so 
much . things said or resolutions 
adopted” but rather “the larger gen- 
eralizations that we have all half- 
heard through the many words,” and 
also “some generalizations that were 


Southern Sociological Congress. 
He was for many years an offi- 
cer of the Rosenwald Fund. 

While others were developing 
instruments of death and de- 
struction in the fields of science 
and technology, Charles John- 
son was creating social inven- 
tions in the field of human 
relations. The Race Relations 
Institute, which he initiated and 
conducted for so many years, 
will probably be considered by 
future historians as one of the 
most significant instrumentalities 
for the improvement of human 
relations during the first half 
of this century 

In spite of his achievements, 
the plethora of honors and 
degrees bestowed upon him . . 
Charles Johnson remained es- 
sentially a modest man... . He 
would have been a great asset 
to this Association, and to the 
entire movement of adult edu- 
cation. 

Were it not for his complete 
dedication to the tasks to which 
he set his hand, and for his 
reluctance to say, “No,” when- 
ever he thought he heard the 
call of humanity, he no doubt 
would be sitting at this table 
tonight. His untimely death 
three weeks ago serves to 
point up the lessons we might 
learn from his life: that im- 
mortality may be found not 
alone in the life hereafter, but 
in the lives of us who remain, 
if we would only capture the 
spirit and the ideals which mo- 
tivated the great lives of those 
who have passed on, and re- 
dedicate ourselves to their high 
purposes and principles. 


*Remarks by Ambrose Caliver at the Banquet of the AEA Conference, in 
Atlantic City, November 11, 1956. Dr. Johnson had been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Adult Education Association shortly before his death on October 


27, 1956. 
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perhaps not 
disappointment 
ference for 
tendant.” 

On the “disappointment side,” Mr. 
Roberts noted perhaps too much 
concern with the functional, not 
enough with the chronological view 
of the individual seeking maturity 
through education,” . . . perhaps not 
enough examination of the relation- 
ships between “human behavior and 
human thought;” on the positive side, 
a growing “interest in the philosophic 
along with the scientific” with the 
character of “a mutually satisfactory 
partnership, not a schizophrenia.” 

Mr. Roberts’ remarks will appear 
in full in the February issue of 
ApuULT LEADERSHIP, and it is only in 
that form that his insights can be 
fully conveyed. What they added up 
to, however, was perhaps best ex- 
pressed by Mr. Roberts in these 
statements from the concluding por- 
tion of his address; “All relation- 
ships sought by the individual are 
essentially human relations. For the 
purpose of adult education for 
maturity, these human relations may 
be thought of as threefold: (a) An 
individual’s relation to the many 
selves that occupy his single body— 
‘know thyself.’ (b) An individual’s 
relation to his fellow men living and 
present—the social personality. (c) 
An individual’s relation to his fellow 
men living or dead and present only 
in ideas (books, speeches, art forms, 
recorded thought) — the cultured 
man. 

“Our work as adult educators is 
to assist all 


implied at all—the 
side of the 
the anonymous §at- 


con- 


individuals towards 
greater efficiency and balance in the 
continuous, simultaneous making of 
these relationships, and towards in- 
creasing liberation from the need of 
our services to that end.” 

It was with this charge, and 
hopefully, with a stronger sense of 
purpose and a clearer understanding 
of their task, that conferees returned 
to their home bases, ready to test 
new insights, but also to discover 
new obstacles and problems _ to 
tackle at next year’s conference in 
San Diego. 
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INDIVIDUALS AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS — 


A Report of the 1956 Annual Meeting of the Council of National Organizations 


Immediately preceding the Adult 
Education Association Conference, 
the Council of National Organiza- 
tions held its Annual Meeting in 
Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 7-9, 1956. 
The theme was “National Organiza- 
tions and the Individual—Factors 
Influencing Membership and Ac- 
tivity.” 

Directing the deliberations were 
Ira De A. Reid, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, Haverford College; Lawrence 
K. Frank, psychologist and author; 
and Melvin A. Glasser, Assistant 
Executive Director, National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. 

Mrs. Margaret S. Wingert, Educa- 
tional Consultant for the Associa- 
tion of Junior Leagues of America, 
and 1956 CNO Chairman, presided. 
Max Birnbaum, American Jewish 
Committee, chaired the Conference 
Planning Committee. Sixty national 
organizations were represented by 
the 75 delegates attending the Con- 
ference. 

AEA President Kenneth Benne 
opened the annual meeting with a 
talk about the way people think 
and learn and grow. He gave care- 
ful consideration to the ways these 
processes are affected when people 
join and participate in our many 
voluntary associations. 

Sociologist Ira De A. Reid re- 
ported upon the rapidity of social 
change today, and on individual and 
organizational adjustment to the 
speed of this change. In discussing 
“Factors Influencing Membership 


Mrs. Margaret S. Wingert, 
Council Chairman, 1956, with 
John A. Behnke, Chairman for 1957. 


on. ee 


and Activity,” Dr. Reid stated that 
our organizational representation in 
the U.S.A. is mainly “urban, middle- 
class, and democratic.” 

In his analysis of the social scene, 
Professor Reid was concerned by the 
many voluntary associations that 
outlive their usefulness, concentrat- 
ing on their own needs as organiza- 
tions rather than the needs of the 
community. Posing the challenge 
that voluntary associations cannot 
really solve anything, Dr. Reid sug- 
gested that, rather, it is the function 
of voluntary organizations to resolve 
problems through activities related 
to their respective purposes. 

The task for Lawrence K. Frank 
was to examine “the individual’s 
relation to the organization and to 
present for discussion what seems to 
be operating in persons who join 
organizations.” As a_ psychologist, 
Dr. Frank was careful to add that 
there is no simple answer to the 
question of what seems to be operat- 
ing in persons who join organiza- 
tions. 

“Individuals join organizations,” 
he said, “both from weakness and 
from strength, because they have 
acute needs or have resources they 
contribute.” He questioned whether 
or not we can assume that “the 
voluntary choice of a specific organ- 
ization is an indication of the in- 
dividual’s needs. He may not be 
able to diagnose or recognize his 
own needs, just as he is incapable of 
recognizing clearly his own strengths 
and weaknesses.” 

“Organizations in large measure 
have to be all things to all people 
since they must embrace a variety 
of persons and help each one to find 
fulfillment as a person in the activi- 
ties and relations of the group.” Dr. 
Frank identified the basic and per- 
sistent personality needs of members 
in terms once used by Dr. James 
Plant—“who-ness” and “what-ness.’ 

Who-ness is to be accepted, recog- 
nized, approved, loved as a person, 
treated as one with dignity and 
worth, who belongs and is related 
to others. What-ness is to be recog- 


nized, approved, rewarded for what 
one can do, his skills and achieve- 
ments. 

A panel composed of John A. 
Behnke, Malcolm S. Knowles, and 
Mrs. Margaret G. Twyman reacted 
to the two presentations, and then 
discussion was invited from the par- 
ticipants. The questions raised by 
participants during this discussion 
came to focus in the next session of 
the Conference at which Melvin A. 
Glasser examined “Practical Appli- 
cations of the Conference Theme.” 

Mr. Glasser outlined as his four 
major concerns: 1) Why voluntary 
organizations? 2) the meaning of 
voluntary participation, 3) ways of 
increasing effectiveness in partici- 
pation; and 4) ways of strengthen- 
ing voluntary participation. Mr. 
Glasser stated that his reason for 
discussing these four points was that 
while voluntary associations do not 
exist to serve a democratic society, 
they are an essential part of that 
society. 

Four work groups discussed the 
implications of Mr. Glasser’s ideas 
for their own organization, for the 
CNO, and for adult education as a 
whole. A synthesis of these reports 
and of the Conference sessions was 
presented by Louis Radelet of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and 1956 Secretary of the 
CNO, at the final Conference dinner 
on November 9. 

The CNO annual meeting ended 
on a deep note of unity regarding 
the common tasks of organiza- 
tions. Despite different program ap- 
proaches, it was felt that organiza- 
tions generally were alert to their 
responsibility for meeting the edu- 
cational needs of individuals. “The 
democratic aspiration,’ as one 
speaker expressed it, “is toward a 
society in which the unique indi- 
vidual is genuinely accepted and 


valued.” © © 


By HELEN M. FEENEY, Training Ad- 
visor, Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. and Sec- 
retary, Executive Committee, CNO. 
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MEETING NEEDS THROUGH PUBLIC EDUCATION— 


A report of the Fourth Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators 


The fourth annual Conference of 
the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, held in 
Atlantic City, November 7-10, was 
attended by nearly 300 public school 
adult educators from all parts of the 
country. 

Enthusiasm was generated at the 
outset by the keynote address of Dr. 
Raubinger who suggested that, “This 
concept of education as a continuing 
search, rather than as a body of 
knowledge imbedded in the mind, 
has been made more necessary by 
tremendous strides in the acquisi- 
tion of new knowledge. We are told 
that the scientific discoveries of the 
past half-century are greater than 
in all the body of time preceding this 
century .. .” 

Pre-conference meetings, includ- 
ing those of State Directors, State 
Association Officers and the Board 
of Directors of NAPSAE were held 
on the first day. This was also the 
day for a leadership orientation 
meeting and a social hour. 

The opening assembly of the Con- 
ference took place Thursday morn- 
ing, November 8, with Ralph E. 
Crow, Director of Adult Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools, 
President of NAPSAE, presiding. 

“Our Professional Concerns,” the 
report of the Executive Secretary, 
Robert A. Luke, was followed by a 
round table discussion, “Voice of the 
Members,” and the annual business 
meeting. 

The annual luncheon, at which 
Everett C. Preston, NAPSAE Vice- 
president (now President) served as 
chairman, was the setting for the 
President’s message and the key- 
note address by Dr. Frederick E. 
Raubinger, New Jersey State Com- 
missioner of Education, on “The 
Role of the Public School Adult 
Educator.” 
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A series of small group meetings, 
all focused on the general theme of 
“Administrative Concerns,” filled 
the afternoon schedule. Some of the 
topics were: How can we help adult 
education get the status it deserves? 
How can we improve adult educa- 
tion through staff training pro- 
grams? How can the structure of 
public school adult education be en- 
riched? What are the responsibili- 
ties of a director of adult education? 
How do you evaluate an adult edu- 
cation program? What is our present 
position in programing on tele- 
vision? How can we improve pro- 
motion, publicity, and interpretation 
of our programs? How do we select 
and develop teacher-leaders? How 
should counseling and testing serv- 
ices be provided for adults? What 
is necessary to develop a full-time 
center for adult education? What 
are the basic steps in the organiza- 
tion and development of an adult 
program? What purposes should 
adult education be organized to 
serve? To what extent should adult 
education be offering credits and 
credit courses? 

The second General Assembly on 
Friday morning, November 9, fea- 
tured a panel symposium on “Meet- 
ing People’s Needs.” Each panel 
member looked at people in terms of 
different roles they play. 

Stanley Sworder, Consultant in 
Adult Education, Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California 
spoke on “People as Citizens.” Irene 
Patterson, Associate Professor of 
Home Economics at Cornell Univer- 
sity, discussed “People as Home- 
makers.” Myra Woodruff, Chief, 
Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, New York State 
Education Department, spoke about 
“People as Parents.” 

Lawrence Rogin, Educational Di- 


rector of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, reviewed the needs of 
“People as Workers.” Bonaro W. 
Overstreet, author, lecturer, psy- 
chologist, and educator, considered 
“People as Individuals” over and 
above their specialized roles. Henry 
J. Ponitz, Chief, Adult Education 
Division, Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, served 
as panel moderator. 

Following the stimulating presen- 
tations, conferees divided into small 
discussion groups representative of 
the roles presented by the panel 
members: citizens, homemakers, in- 
dividuals, parents, workers .. . At 
the closing session Arthur P. Crab- 
tree, Supervisor of Adult Education 
in the New York State Department 
of Education presented a summary 
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Outgoing NAPSAE President 
Ralph E. Crow (r.) welcomes to 


office Everett C. Preston, 
1957 NAPSAE President. 
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DELEGATE ASSEMBLY ACTIONS AND 


ASSEMBLY CONVENES 
IN CRISIS! 


Members of the AEA Delegate 
Assembly gazed under this head- 
line of The New York Times to see 
if their names had hit the print. 
Surprisingly enough, the spread was 
on some other Assembly called the 
UN and it was about some other 
places called Suez and Hungary. 

The quips came fast—but beneath 
the gay surface the Assembly mem- 
bers were greatly concerned—and 
were asking many questions: “What 
is our role as adult educators in this 
world situation? Why are we here? 
What can we do? How can we help 
in the development of mature in- 
cividuals? How can we best establish 
an educational climate for personal 
creativity and for the understanding 
of the society in which we live?” 

These were not new questions. 
These delegates and their predeces- 
sors had been seeking answers to 
them for five years. These had been 
years of experimenting, experienc- 
ing, and gathering of evidence; years 
in which the quest for program had 
to be shared with the problems of 
organization. To implement policy 
and operate successfully in the field 
required a mechanism that was 
stable and yet flexible enough to 
absorb new programs, new ideas, 
new ways of learning and doing. 

The time had come for an assess- 
ment. This, the sixth meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly was the test. The 
analysis of the evidence, the ground- 
work done in AEA committees which 
met during the Conference, and the 
deliberations of the Delegates re- 
sulted in new program policies for 
the AEA and its 10,000 members. 

Basic principles and priorities for 
future program development were 
established by the following resolu- 
tion: 

“We recognize that service to the 
field of adult education is of prime 
importance to the Association in 
achieving its goals. It is in the 
process of effective services that 
committed members are recruited 
and maintained. We further recog- 
nize that, in planning for the next 
five years, the Association should 
utilize even more fully than in the 


past existing resources in the field 
for staff and program functions. The 
committed member is the first line of 
resource. 

“With this in mind we recommend 
the following priorities in program 
services: 


“1. Conferences to educate adult 
educators, lay and professional. 

“2. Consultation and advice to in- 
dividuals and groups engaged 
in adult education. 

“3. Publications designed to sup- 
port the primary aims of the 
Association and within the re- 
sources of the Association. 

“4. Opportunities for adult educa- 
tion workers to identify with 
the movement and to share the 
responsibilities for adult edu- 
cational development at the 
local, state, and regional levels. 


“While projects may be launched 
to strengthen the control services of 
the Association, we also should en- 
courage activities which prospect 
new departures in the theory and 
practice of adult education.” 

As we go to press, the implications 
of this resolution for changes in 
AEA’s services to the field and to 
the membership are under intensive 
study by the Executive Committee, 
the standing Committees on Mem- 
bership, Field Development, and 
Publications, and by officials of 
AEA’s affiliates, NAPSAE and CNO. 

At the same time, AEA officers 
are ascertaining the amount of 
financial support from dues, pub- 
lication sales, and foundation grants 
that will be available to carry out the 
revised program policies and, in 
the words of the resolution, “to 
prospect new departures in the 
theory and practice of adult educa- 
tion.” 

The minimal program that AEA 
can carry on within the limits of its 
“earned” income would fall far 
short of the needs of the field. 
Therefore, foundation support is 
persently being sought for projects 
that will implement the Delegate 
Assembly’s resolution. 

These projects have been devel- 
oped in the major areas, each of 
which implements one or more of 
our program priorities. 

Area 1 is Education and Deploy- 
ment of Leadership for Adult Edu- 


FOLLOW-UP 


cation. Projects in this area include 
educational and training conferences, 
workshops, institutes and pilot proj- 
ects sponsored by AEA, NAPSAE, 
and CNO; a personnel information 
exchange to raise employment stand- 
ards in adult education and to dis- 
seminate career and employment in- 
formation; a supporting program of 
publications including Aputt Leap- 
ERSHIP and a number of special 
teaching guides and manuals. 

Area 2 is Public Interpretation 
and Involvement. Projects in this 
area include a joint program with 
other national agencies to establish 
a central clearing-house of informa- 
tion about adult education; the crea- 
tion of a national Adult Education 
Policies Commission; and _ pilot 
demonstrations of programing for 
liberal adult education in public 
schools. 

Area 3 is Research and Research 
Implementation. This program en- 
visages a national planning body to 
assemble and disseminate informa- 
tion about research in progress, con- 
duct exploratory studies to de- 
termine needed research, sponsor 
consultative conferences on existing 
research in related fields, facilitate 
joint planning for new research, and 
initiate workshops on the use of 
research in adult education. 

And so a new program evolves—a 
program with many implications for 
what must be a changing organiza- 
tional structure. Essentially, a per- 
manent core organizational struc- 
ture is to be planned that can be 
supported eventually by unsubsid- 
ized income. To it will be added a 
program development plan that can 
be expanded or contracted in pro- 
portion to project grants received. 
This will require a permanent or- 
ganizational services staff, a project 
development and services staff to 
carry on field program services, and 
a project operations staff to assume 
responsibility for particular projects. 

The Delegate Assembly and its 
Executive Committee dealt with 
major problems and made major 
changes, but its work did not end 
there. There were also the day-to- 
day problems of a large organiza- 
tion to be faced, and policies to be 
determined. 

A partial list of the significant 

continued on page 227 
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MARKS OF MATURE MEMBERSHIP 


This excerpt from our new President's address at the Atlantic 
City conference has significance not only for the AEA, but for 
~ cX ~ 


members of other or ganizations who can translate its Spirit into their 


own context. 


I would like to consider for a mo- 
ment what some criteria might be for 
the mature member of AEA—the 
member who is as vital to AEA’s 
success as the mature adult is vital 
to the welfare and security of our 
nation. May I suggest these tests of 
mature membership in AEA, with 
the further challenge to us to become 
such members and attract such peo- 
ple to AEA membership? 

1. The mature member serves 
the cause of adult education by shar- 
ing with others in his community, his 
state, region, nation, and world his 
own knowledge, skill, and under- 
standing of adult education. He is a 
consultant to those who need help in 
planning and carrying out adult edu- 
cation activities. He gives leadership 
in the coordination of adult educa- 
tion activities to the extent of his 
time and ability. He performs these 
services in the name of the Adult 
Education Association and his local, 
state, and national adult education 
organizations. 

In doing these tasks, he provides 
a “member service” which is vital to 
AEA. And it should be noted in pass- 
ing that a member’s “member serv- 
ice” is On many Occasions more im- 
mediately available and useful than 
professional staff services from Chi- 
cago, Washington, and New York. 


ELBERT W. BURR, President of 
the Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A., is Director of Personnel 
Development for Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, St. Louis. 
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More of this sharing of the member 
service obligations of AEA would 
strengthen the adult education move- 
ment in a measure presently un- 
dreamed of. 

2. He is willing to test and test 
again the validity of his own assump- 
tions about adult education—its 
goals, values, and mechanisms. He 
makes every effort to rise above his 
limited organizational interests— 
public school, library, labor educa- 
tion, university, college, service or- 
ganization—to better view the broad 
problems of adult education. 

He stands ready to modify his own 
assumptions and reshape institutional 
patterns to serve the broad social 
needs for adult education. If his ori- 
entation is vocational, he studies the 
contributions of liberal adult educa- 
tion. If his orientation is to informal 
adult education, he looks to see how 
his experience can contribute to the 
successful organization and merchan- 
dising of the formal activities. He 
looks to a liberalization of adult edu- 
cation in and beyond his own special 
field—to new knowledge, new skills, 
new understandings and attitudes 
put to use in daily living. 

For the administrator, the teacher, 
or the group discussion leader, this 
implies a major effort to help all peo- 
ple with whom he works. His work is 
directed toward developing full ca- 
pacities of people for self-realization 
and self-direction. 

3. He feels an obligation to aid in 
the development of organizational 
activities in adult education—in local 
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councils, local committees of adult 
educators, regional, state, and na- 
tional associations. These are the 
groups in adult education which 
build bridges of collaboration among 
many specializations and interests in 
the field, and which aid the many in- 
dividual segments to serve their own 
needs more adequately. It may well 
be that it is at this local level that 
“joint collaboration, constant inter- 
change, and mutual criticism in every 
segment of this complex field,” as 
Ken Benne has put it, can be most 
successfully worked out. 

4. He feels a similar obligation to 
the Adult Education Association be- 
cause it is working at the national 
level to develop the entire field. He 
realizes that without the leadership 
of a strong AEA, the fragmented 
pattern of adult education in Amer- 
ica today will continue, with indi- 
vidual competition and the frequent- 
ly frantic effort of the adult educator 
serving what is assumed to be the 
expressed needs of frequently con- 
fused consumers! If this continues, 
the magnificent opportunity that is 
ours of bringing education at its best 
to the service of the adults of our 
generation will be lost. This means 
that every adult educator—be he 
training director, librarian, county 
agent, public school administrator, 
agency administrator, or what you 
will—has a primary obligation to the 
AEA in the achievement of its goals. 

If one believes that adult educa- 
tion can bring a new age of reason 
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ADULT LEADERSHIP here presents the keynote address 
(slightly abbreviated) given November 10, 1956 at the 
annual conference of the Adult Education Association. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MATURE INDIVIDUALS 


We are met together here to dis- 
cuss the general theme “Adult Edu- 
cation and the Development of 
Mature Individuals” . . . The pro- 
gram committee has entrusted to me 
the responsibility of leading off the 
consideration of this topic by a dis- 
cussion of immaturity .. . 

As a psychiatrist, at the bedside, 
in the consulting room, and in man- 
agement of a clinic, one inevitably 
learns much at first hand about those 
manifestations of human nature 
which may be regarded as expres- 
sions of immaturity. One has also 
the opportunity—and the responsi- 
bility—to reflect upon these direct 
observations, and to relate them to 
other knowledge and thought about 
human beings. 

The psychiatrist finds himself 
dealing with persons caught in anx- 
ieties beyond their tolerance, en- 
meshed in fantasies of their own 
creation with which they struggle 
fearfully and unsuccessfully, or who 
are inwardly constrained, restricted, 
or defeated by emotional processes 
to which they have fallen victims. 


JOHN C. WHITEHORN is Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry and Director 
of the Department of Psychiatry, 
Johns Hopkins University, and 
Psychiatrist in Chief, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. He is the author of 
numerous articles in scientific and 
professional journals and books, 
concerning biochemical and physio- 
logical investigations, emotion and 
its functional significance, clinical 
psychiatry, phychotherapy, inter- 
viewing, psychodynamics, and med- 
ical education. 
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In such respects these persons, of- 
ficially labeled patients, are not al- 
together unlike other human beings, 
differing from them principally in 
the intensity and duration of their 
distress, disability, or disorder. Nor 
are patients, in general, lacking in 
the inner resources to right them- 
selves and to function more effec- 
tively and pleasurably, with a bit 
of appropriate professional assist- 
ance. 

One aspect of this professional as- 
sistance is to develop a conceptual 
framework to help one understand 
the human problems of the patient 
and of his life situation. The task of 
understanding is not the whole task 
of the physician, which involves the 
responsible use of all appropriate 
measures—medical or surgical or 
other—to assist in recovery and re- 
habilitation, and in prevention. But 
it is this aspect of psychiatric work 
—the understanding of the patient 
as a human being and of his human 
problems—which brings the psychi- 
atrist most closely into relation with 
the interests and tasks of education. 

It is now close to one hundred 
years since the enunciation of the 
Darwinian theory of biological evo- 
lution, which stimulated much ear- 
nest thought and study of the bio- 
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logical origin of human beings— 
studies which have profoundly influ- 
enced our conceptions of human na- 
ture and therefore our understanding 
of human problems. Side by side 
with these studies there developed 
an intensive interest in the instinc- 
tive biological modes of adaptation 
as possible materials out of which to 
construct a working conceptual mod- 
el of man. 

Undoubtedly some of the earlier 
views of human nature, developed 
around instinct theories, were prom- 
ulgated with excessive zeal and in- 
sufficient regard for human culture, 
and were also met by hot-headed op- 
position, arising from prejudice and 
injured pride. Perhaps the history of 
human affairs in the twentieth cen- 
tury has revealed so much that is base 
and inept in human nature—has 
shown man to be so little capable of 
dealing wisely with the powers which 
science and ingenuity have brought 
to his command—that we now are 
more humble in our outlook, more 
willing to concede some kinship with 
the brutes. 

But biological research has brought 
a further reason for humiliation: 
man is not a very good brute! In 
terms of instinctive endowment man 
is far surpassed by many animal spe- 
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cies. Each human being is born weak 
and helpless and survives only by 
the sufferance—and sympathy—of 
others, enduring a long period of 
helplessness and inadequacy, indeed 
an unending period of dependency. 


man—the perennial child 


Human beings, we may say with 
much truth, never become fully ma- 
ture and independent, and they 
achieve such a state as we usually 
call mature only by developing a 
good working accommodation to the 
inescapable fact of their inevitable 
interdependence. The Dutch anato- 
mist Ludwig Bolk has indeed pro- 
posed a “foetal theory” of the origin 
of man which, crudely expressed, 
means that man is a creature of ape- 
like origin who couldn’t reach ma- 
turity, but was condemned, so to 
speak, by unlucky genetic mutations, 
to suffer such a repression of his po- 
tentialities that he has had to remain 
in some respects in a permanently 
foetal or infantile condition. 

He does not even grow a good 
coat of hair. The head and body re- 
main, to an awkward degree, in the 
infantile proportions. Man remains 
childishly curious and distractible, 
and does not develop the specialistic 
capacities which distinguish his more 
maturely developed anthropoid cou- 
sins. With these biological inade- 
quacies, man has been reduced to live 
as a domestic animal; yet, through 
self-domestication, he has survived 
and even, in some respects, out- 
stripped his more maturely devel- 
oped animal relatives. 

This is an ingenious and plausible 
biological theory. I make use of it, 
presenting it very crudely and in- 
adequately, to indicate that there 
may be a very good explanation why, 
in the discussion of immaturity, we 
are often embarrassed by our in- 
ability to give a wholly satisfactory 
definition of what we mean by ma- 
turity. 

Perhaps maturity is in human life 
an aspiration rather than an achieve- 
ment, something toward which we 
human beings may struggle but never 
quite reach. At any rate, maturity is 
never a gift which comes to one, like 
a trust fund, upon reaching a speci- 
fied birthday. Whatever approxima- 
tion to maturity one may attain is at- 
tained through action, not by mere 
waiting. 
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My choice of an introductory ref- 
erence to Bolk’s theory, and my com- 
ment upon the human necessity to 
develop a good working accommo- 
dation to the conditions of interde- 
pendence, may already have con- 
veyed a hint that I have oriented my 
own thinking about immaturity in 
the frame of reference supplied by 
the human institutions for domestica- 
tion and socialization. Such a choice 
of orientation is by no means the 
universal choice among students of 
human behavior and maturation— 
even among pscyhiatrists. 

Indeed, the most widely known 
psychiatrist of the last generation, 
Sigmund Freud, chose to orient his 
thinking about the concept of in- 
stinct. He outlined a theory of per- 
sonality development along the gen- 
eral line of the instincts and their 
vicissitudes, particularly the sexual 
instinct. Freud’s outline of the phases 
of psychosexual development, with 
troublesome fixations at certain 
stages, gave us the now-familiar psy- 
choanalytic formulations about the 
two oral phases, the anal phase, the 
Oedipus complex, the castration 
threat, and the genital phase of per- 
sonality development. 

Without detailed reference to 
Freud’s formulations, I shall proceed 
now to outline a brief schematic 
view of stages or levels of imma- 
turity along the axis of social devel- 
opment rather than of instinct. 


four stages of immaturity 


For clinical use I find it convenient 
to distinguish four stages of imma- 
turity, designated for fairly obvious 
reasons as the infantile stage, the 
childish stage, the early adolescent 
stage and the late adolescent stage. 
I shall briefly describe these levels, 
with some comments on the means 
of recognizing them: 


infantile level 


At the infantile level one expects 
from others a limitless amount of 
service and consideration—without 
any automatic feeling of reciprocal 
obligation. This attitude was most 
clearly, though paradoxically, ex- 
pressed by one of my patients when 
she said, “I’m no baby. I know what 
I want, and I want what I want when 
I want it.” The outstanding emo- 
tional need at this level is for affec- 
tion or attention. 


childish level 


At the childish level, there has de- 
veloped some sense of responsibility, 
but it is a delegated responsibility 
of the kind that is completely erased 
by a good excuse. The alibi habit is 
the characteristic expression of this 
Great circumstantiality in 
speech is a useful clinical clue. Per- 
sons at the childish level of imma- 
turity expect reliability in others, but 
only formal effort, up to the “ex- 
cused” level, in themselves. They 
may expend much more effort in 
framing acceptable excuses than 
might be required to get a job done, 
Obsessive scrupulosity is a substitu- 
tive way of establishing merit, rather 
characteristic of this level. Praise or 
blame is the focus of attention. The 
great emotional need of the childish 
level is for security, characteristically 
sought in attachment to others— 
older or more powerful persons who 
may appear reliable and interested. 


stage. 


early adolescent level 


At the early adolescent level, ex- 
hibitionism and prestige-seeking are 
the outstanding manifestations of a 
strong push to gain personal signifi- 
cance, and to sustain it by repetitive 
demonstration. The striving for self- 
sufficiency requires extrafamilial sup- 
ports, and those are characteristically 
found in idealistic hero worship and 
in gangs. 

Badges and trophies have high 
value as demonstrable symbols of 
prestige. The sense of group respon- 
sibility develops at this level, limited 
in range to the gang or even more 
limited to one’s buddy, but rather 
fanatical in its intensity. The great 
emotional need at this Stage is for 
assurance as to personal significance, 
rather than simply affection or se- 
curity. 

Now personal significance can 
show off only in a social setting. It 
can never be wholly individualistic. 
There is therefore at this level a cor- 
related growth of social sense ex- 
pressed in personal loyalty or small 
group loyalty. 


late adolescent level 


The late adolescent level is the 
stage of -isms—romanticism, ideal- 
ism, or cynicism, for example. The 
sense of social responsibility has be- 
come more generalized in the form 
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of loyalty to a cause, as well as to a 
person or group. The tendency to 
excess is still present as in earlier 
adolescence, but it is doctrinaire 
excess rather than psysically strenu- 
ous excess. The pseudosophisticated 
“line” of talk, the “wise-crack,”’ and 
the sophomoric savant are easily rec- 
ognizable manifestations. Sexual in- 
terests are expressed in pairing off 
and in courtship behavior, but suc- 
cess in that field, or the anticipation 
of success, has the emotional quality 
of a conquest rather than of mutual 
devotion. 


three emotional needs 


A word of caution in regard to 
these levels of maturity. I have found 
by experience that young physicians, 
learning to study their patients in 
these terms, tend to slip into the use 
of the terms as epithets, regarding 
the patient as childish, or infantile, 
or adolescent, in a too accusatory 
fashion. The principal value is to 
help the physician appreciate the 
patient’s set of values and his pre- 
ferred role in the system of interper- 
sonal relationships, for the better un- 
derstanding of his distress or dis- 
ability. 

In connection with the presenta- 
tion of this outline of levels of im- 
maturity | have found it helpful, 
therefore, to relate them to three 
emotional needs. They are (1) the 
need for affection, (2) the need for 
personal security, and (3) the need 
for personal have 
characterized them as needs because 


significance. I 


it appears to me that a person has 
to have some satisfaction in these 
three items in order to develop and 
maintain the social assurance re- 
participation 


with others. The three form a series 


quired for effective 
having relatively different degrees of 
importance at different stages of per- 
sonality development. In a rough 
way, the motivational patterns perti- 
nent to these needs can be used to 
evaluate levels of maturity. 


the need for affection 


The predominant emotional need 
in infancy is the need for affection. 
Affection assures protection, care, 
and nourishment. But affection 
means more. It fosters enthusiastic 
responsiveness and attitudes of eager 
expectation in the most elementary 


social situation of parent and child. 


Affection provides some assurances 
of favoritism at a time of great 
dependency when some special favor- 
itism is greatly needed. In some 
persons, the infantile pattern of de- 
pendency upon affectionate favor- 
itismi persists and persists and per- 
sists. One may say that the person 
has clung to infantile values, or has 
been fixated at such levels through 
extreme attachments, but it is my im- 
pression that the principal reasons 
for such an extreme block in matura- 
tion lies in the failure of the home to 
provide the security needed to ne- 
gotiate the next steps in emotional 
development. 


the need for personal security 


In order to participate with com- 
fort in the competitive life among 
other children, or even to endure 
without extreme distress the uncer- 
tainty of parental absence, little 
children need to gain from their ex- 
periences a reasonable expectation 
that the universe is dependable. If 
mother has to leave, mother does 
come back. Food is forthcoming at 
suitable intervals, and so is affec- 
tionate attention. 

Later, the custom of sharing good- 
ies and the custom of taking turns 
inculcate a faith that fair play char- 
acterizes the operations of the young- 
ster’s universe. This faith is sup- 
ported and strengthened by the 
interventions of parental figures sup- 
porting principles of fair play and 
justice. Without the faith built on 
such experience, one feels very much 
alone and in danger, not only from 
aggressive attacks, but from one’s 
own tendencies to aggression, which 
might elicit overwhelming retalia- 
tion. 

Lack of support or lack of firm- 
ness in parental figures endangers 
this security; frequent and unpre- 
dictable conflicts between parents 
wreck it; favoritism and overprotec- 
tiveness from parents inhibit its de- 
velopment. The reasonable expecta- 
tion of fair play is a condition neces- 
sary for a person’s eager exploration 
and adventure in the give-and-take 
of social living. The practical advan- 
tages so gained are great and the 
emotional rewards are very large. 
Che bargain is a good one and most 
youngsters appear to perceive, in 
time, that it involves obligations to 


adhere to fair practices oneself. 

The psychiatrist not infrequently 
encounters patients whose faith in 
fair play or whose sense of security 
has gained so little validation from 
experience that they have had to rely 
throughout life upon favoritism, in 
the infantile pattern. Lacking the 
sense of security that comes from a 
faith in fairness, some infantile per- 
sonalities live life timidly and with 
great circumspection. 

Other infantile personalities, with 
careless abandon, dare foolish risks 
and impulsive adventures, apparently 
as means to gain repeated manifesta- 
tions of the protector’s favoritism 
and power. I have seen such exam- 
ples in which it appeared to me that 
the protector took a childish or in- 
fantile delight in the extreme expres- 
sion of favoritism and indulgence, 
and I have been tempted to label this 
partnership infantilismo a deux. 

These more timorous and circum- 
spect infantile personalities are close 
neighbors in the classificatory sense 
to childish characters who made, so 
to speak, too tight a contract in their 
security-bargain, committing them- 
selves to extremely meticulous codes 
of conduct. One suspects, and the 
suspicion is sometimes confirmed by 
adequate histories, that such young- 
sters have earlier suffered a fairly 
severe deficiency in regard to their 
affectional needs. 


the need for personal 
significance 


The childhood phase of personality 
growth, with the emphasis upon the 
development of personal security, 
covers a good many years and a good 
deal of experimental role enactment 
whereby the boundaries of social tol- 
erance may be fairly widely explored. 

But the widest extravagances in 
testing the limits are likely to appear 
in adolescence. In the usual course 
of events in our culture, one feels in 
adolescence an increased need to 
achieve and assert some sense of 
individual personal  significance— 
sometimes very assertively against 
authority figures such as parents, 
sometimes in exhibitionistic physical 
exploits, and often, during later adol- 
escence, in a rather exaggerated radi- 
calism or excessive reactive conser- 
vatism., 

We are also familiar in our culture 

continued on page 222 
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Unions Explore the United Nations 


By Orlie Pell and Marie S. Algor, American Labor Education Service, New York, N. Y. 


One successful method for stimulating interest in 
international affairs has proved to be the United Nations 
Study Tour—a program which combines several study 
sessions on the United Nations with an all-day trip to 
UN headquarters. 

The idea of a United Nations trip for us was born 
in a leadership training institute held as part of the 
Philadelphia International Education Project—one of 
the programs of the American Labor Education Service. 
Several of the institute participants asked ALES to 
help them present a plan for such a study-trip to their 
unions. 

The ALES staff made appointments with relevant 
union officials to explore the project, determine the 
costs involved, and explain just what might be done 
when the study group got to the United Nations. 

In the discussions which followed, many questions 
were raised. Is the United Nations doing any good? 
Does it cost our country too much? Just what do our 
UN delegates stand for? 

We often found people who were opposed to 
having the union finance the study tour. In every 
instance, however, when sufficient interest had been 
aroused ahead of time, and plenty of time allowed for 
discussions, the executive boards voted for the project. 


The study tour was seen as a way of combining the 
fun of a trip to New York City with an opportunity to 
meet interesting people from other countries, a chance 
to answer many questions about the UN, and to meet 
UN personnel at first hand. The union members dele- 
gated to go to the UN were chosen in a variety of ways, 
some elected, some appointed. 

It was recognized that if the trip were to be fruitful, 
at least three preliminary meetings would be necessary 
to provide background on the structure and functioning 
of the United Nations. In planning for these orienta- 
tion sessions union education committees, or special 
committees of stewards, or union officers, sat down with 
a member of the project and decided what they would 
like to do when they got to the United Nations, then 
outlined ideas for study sessions which would give the 
necessary background. 


january, 1957 


The study groups relied heavily on visual aids as 
springboards to discussion of the UN, especially films 
which showed the various UN agencies at work. In 
addition, participants were given selected materials on 
the UN from the United States Government, the Foreign 
Policy Association, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, and the United Nations. Resource persons 
were secured for the study groups from universities in 
the area and from the Philadelphia World Affairs 
Council. 

These study sessions provided opportunity for ex- 
changing ideas and getting to know each other as 
members of a group. This process was continued in 
the trip to New York City which the group made in a 
chartered bus. 

At the UN participants toured the headquarters, 
attended sessions of the General Assembly or its com- 
mittees, and held informal interviews with UN dele- 
gates and members of the Secretariats of various UN 
agencies and commissions. Effort was made, of course, 
to see delegates who, if not from the labor movement, 
were thoroughly conversant with social and economic 
conditions in their countries. 

After the participants had returned home, ALES 
‘alled them together to discuss how their experience 
could be made most useful to the rest of the union 
membership. This process of thinking things through 
for themselves and interpreting for others, turned out 
to be the most valuable part of the program for many... 

A year after the first trip, the groups who had 
participated in it requested a second trip, and this time 
took a great deal more responsibility in all phases of 
the work. In addition, much more preparation was 
taken for follow-up work. Training sessions were held 
with members who were to do the reporting. The 
participants experimented with the use of films, selected 
appropriate pampblet material to give out, and, when- 
ever possible, sought out foreign trade unionists or 
graduate students in the area who might be used as 
resources. 

A variety of programs developed out of the trips 
and out of the follow-up reports made to the member- 
ship of the unions. These included film forums at 
membership meetings; dinner meetings with foreign 
trade unionists and foreign students; programs with 
stewards’ groups, particularly on Point IV, on world 
trade, economic questions, and on the work of inter- 
national unions abroad. 

There is now more interest on the part of union 
members in inviting foreign trade unionists to their 
homes. Education directors and union officials ask for 
exhibits and materials to display in union halls. And 
ALES continues to have requests pour in from labor 
groups. It seems clear that the United Nations study 
trips will be one of the enduring patterns which unions 
in the eastern states will carry on. oo 
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by MAX KAPLAN 


Readers will remember the piece by Irving Kriesberg, “Art in Adult 
Life,” in Adult Leadership of December a year ago. In this second 
of a planned series, Max Kaplan explores the meaning o f music 


for adult life and growth, 
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music in adult life 


Something has been going on in America for some tion? In numbers of people going to church? Perhaps, and 
time now. We have been growing up. With a material those numbers are going up; but some churchmen and 
level of life such as never seen before, we have become scholars view this as a trend toward conformity rather 
more aware of life’s ends. than religion.! Numbers of people going to night school ? 

Where does one look for life’s “ends” in a vast na- Perhaps, yet much of that is avowedly to improve skills 


and jobs, and thus a “means.” Our volume of reading? 


‘ Our desire to seek solitude? Our venerations of wise men 
ogg : F Oa ; aie : 

MAX KAPI AN, Assistant Professor in the Department rather than practical men? 
of Sociology and Anthropology, and of the School of A ; indi par ae | ? Each has i 
Music at the Usiversity of Hlincis, has hed a wacied career _ Are these indices of ends in a culture? Each has its 
as educator, musician, sociologist, lecturer, and writer. claims. But a consideration of each in light of available 

He has taught sociology at the University of Colo- facts would speak against America’s search for meanings 
rado, and headed the music department of Pueblo College. and goals in life. 


His writings include the books: Music in Recreation; So- ae 
ieee thes “pipe ; Look to our arts. Here are ends. Here are social 
cial Foundations and Practices and Art in Changine 


a SES devices, too, but more—art, especially music, provides 
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a measure beyond the social scientist’s statistic, and one 
that is real in the lives of millions. 

What does this measure show us about ourselves as a 
nation? What are some of the reasons supporting the 
thesis that our art is maturing and our social values rip- 
ening? What is the uniqueness of music in the life of the 
adult? Indeed, what is unique about American adults in 
view of our musical accomplishments and potentials? 
These are the issues we here set. 


revolution or evolution? 

Some time ago Life Magazine carried an editorial 
on art in our country with the title “Cultural Revolu- 
tion.”* More recently Jacques Barzun, Dean of Colum- 
bia’s Graduate School and eminent writer on music, is- 
sued a volume, Music in American Life.’ Barzun believes 
that we have come into a “cultural revolution” in the 
arts. This scholar and Life’s editor are observant in fact 
and right in their enthusiasm. 

What has come, however, is not so dramatic in its sud- 
denness as in the degree to which the arts and music have 
penetrated our culture. That this seems to have happened 
suddenly is due in part to the lag among our intellectuals 
who have been unwilling to equate industrial values with 
creative potentials. It is due in part to our statistical 
obsession with “spectatoritis.” In part our blindness 
comes precisely because our own accomplishments in the 
arts have come from long-term rather than from dra- 
matic developments. Note a few random illustrations of 
what is happening. 

Reports from the American Symphony Orchestra 
League tell us of almost 1,000 community orchestras.* 
These groups are found in every corner of the land. 
They attract players from every social stratum, occupa- 
tion, creed, color, income range, and technical ability. 
This is not revolutionary. It evolved partly because in the 
development of our nineteenth-century tradition, the 
symphony orchestra came to represent our “most con- 
spicuous single phenomenon” in music. Unlike Italy, 
France, and Germany, early America had never subordi- 
nated the orchestra to opera.® 

Thousands of community choruses, church choirs, 
opera, and operatic ventures exist across the continent. 
About 30,000 high school orchestras and 20,000 bands 
have contributed their alumnae to adult groups. 

All of us, through public tax money, participate in 
the function and expansion of government in a variety 
of services. Recognition of European policies in this re- 
gard for the arts has tended to ignore a growing Amer- 
ican practice. Sample states which contribute directly in 
tax subsidies to music are Vermont, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Arkansas. Some coun- 
ties which finance music are those embracing the areas 
of Los Angeles, San Francisco, New Orleans, and At- 
lanta. A few of the many cities are Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Detroit, and Rochester. The City 
of Los Angeles has its own outstanding Bureau of 
Music.® 


facts and events 


Other random illustrations will indicate some im- 
portant developments in music and art. An International 
Council of Arts Councils has recently been formed to 
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help community ventures.*? Columbia University has an- 
nounced an Arts Information Center as a national clear- 
ing house for guidance and consultation to communities.® 
The University of Wisconsin has had a summer seminar 
for adult leaders of community programs for several 
years,® 

Hearings have been held in Washington for the 
past few years on a variety of bills to provide direct 
Federal participation in the arts. Several bills were passed 
by the 84th Congress.'° The University of Southern’ 
California is planning courses on community music. The 
MENC, chief organization for the music teachers in our 
public schools, has a large Commission at work investi- 
gating the relations of the music teacher to many social 
aspects of community life.'! Several doctoral disserta- 
tions are in progress, surveying musical life in communi- 
ties. The American Music Conference, supported by the 
music industry, has shifted its focus from school to adult 
activity.?* 

The Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. held 
three sessions on music in its St. Louis conference of 
1955. The Association later voted to have a permanent 
music section to present its first sessions at the Novem- 
ber 1956 meetings in Atlantic City. 

All this is indicative of vast stirrings. Yet this is only 
a portion of the machinery of artistic life. The ends can- 
not be counted on paper. They have to be heard in Wau- 
kesha, Quincy, Brooklyn, Flint, or wherever Mr. Jones, 
the neighborhood barber, and Mrs. Wilkins, the under- 
taker’s wife, sit side by side playing the flute in the local 
orchestra. And within just one community, York, Penn- 
sylvania (population 56,000) the “hearing” would take 
considerable time, for here there are reputed to be some- 
thing like 56 bands, 50 choral groups (aside from 
choirs), 30 union dance bands, a symphony orchestra, 
over 100 Sunday-school orchestras, a ministers’ chorus 
of 60, and bands in nine volunteer fire departments! 

These are all “facts’—‘realities.” They have been 
coming into the picture over a long time. They are al- 
ready significant. Why have they come? 
the search for creative leisure 

No single reason can explain the new hold of the 
arts and music in contemporary American life. Two broad 
strands are the complex of social developments since the 
turn of the century, and certain inherent characteristics 
of music. 

As to the first: industrialization has itself been the 
foundation of an art in America.!* There can be no art 
of a professional level except as the society produces 
enough to maintain thinkers, scholars, men of art. The 
material base for art is indeed here.'4 

Large factories led to large cities, to mass education, 
to teachers who specialized in art as they did in other 
fields, to a concept of education which would bring it to 
a broad democratic mass. Extra-curricular activities such 
as the arts came to be accepted as valid and integral parts 
of education and became formal parts of the tax function. 

Many millions of young men and women, as they 
completed high school training, had for many years been 
exposed systematically and sympathetically to Bach, 
Beethoven, Gershwin, to masterpieces in all the media, to 
live performers, and concerts by local or visiting organi- 
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Three trombone players practice with a local band group— 
with a friendly desire to make music just for the fun of it. 


zations. Many of these youngsters have themselves sat 
side by side, learning to play instruments provided by the 
school in class lessons given for school credit, and then 
joining in the re-creation of masterworks with a polish 
which never ceases to amaze visitors from our own com- 
munities and from abroad. 

Meanwhile, the same social and economic base which 
led to the large centers and schools also brought the 
mass media into full being. As far as mechanics and dis- 
tribution of music with a high degree of veracity is con- 
cerned, the radio, television, record, and motion picture 
now reach almost all of this country. 

The content of these transmissions has been influ- 
enced to a very high degree by the growth of a “popular 
culture’; musically, this stemmed from the expansion of 
jazz and its related musical vintages into the semi- 
serious musical show. Indeed, jazz and the musical show 
are usually accepted by music listeners of other countries 
as America’s chief contribution to musical life.1® 

Gradually, our academic circles of art are preoccu- 
pied with the “popular culture,” at first to refute and 
criticize, then to consider in light of its authentic and in- 
digenous social background, finally even to accept it as 
an expression of national culture. 

Lastly, the whole nature of our “new leisure” has 
set in motion a pattern of life in which the arts play an 
important part. Each of us has literally four hours per 
day more in time free from productive enterprise than 
our forefathers had a century ago in this country. Time 
as a concept in freedom has entered our consciousness, 
and indeed, our labor contracts. The worker is now will- 
ing to accept his new gains in the proportion of two- 
thirds income and one-third time.'® 

As a result of additional time, comforts, and adver- 
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tized attractions, the range of available activity in leisure 
is at once a cause for individual and group satisfaction, 
and a cause for concern that its content be seriously 
weighed. The question of values and goals lends itself 
more to impression than to fact. Yet the impression can 
hardly be avoided that among a considerable segment 
of our people there is a desire to use our new resource 
of time in ways which will bring maturity, constructive 
accomplishment, and the creative nurture of skills. In 
spite of the philosophy of Louis Kronenberger, who 
holds that the “pure leisure” is ideally free from all social 
values,'* an increasing number of Americans seem to 
desire free time which is voluntarily directed toward en- 
during values. 

The functions which music can play for man fall 
into this search for creative leisure. What are these func- 
tions? 


aesthetic functions of music 


One function of music is that it expresses the utter- 
able which cannot be put into words. Communication 
between men is not limited by symbols of word-order 
and sound. The shrug of a shoulder, the look of a face, 
a smell, a color, the atmosphere of a room—these are 
means of communication of moods and feelings. It is of 
little consequence whether science can record or measure 
such symbols or their impact. Science must never confuse 
what is important with what is measurable.1® 

There is much that we see or feel but cannot say ex- 
cept through art. As Abraham J. Heschel states it, “What 
smites us with unquenchable amazement is not that which 
we grasp and are able to convey, but that which lies with- 
in our reach but beyond our grasp. . . .”1® 

Music functions on this purely aesthetic level, put- 
ting into symbols of sound a world of sensation and 
experience qualitatively distinct from the world of words. 
The form may take our full attention; the fugue, sonata, 
or rondo. It may be the color of sound combinations, the 
excitement of a fresh succession of chords, as in a work 
by Stravinsky. It may be that we are attracted by the de- 
velopment of themes in a string quartet. On the aesthetic 
level the attention is on art as both a limited and limit- 
less world, a logic in musical sounds which is as severe 
and creative as the most sophisticated logic of a St. 
Thomas, a Spinoza, or a Dewey. 

It is the contribution of the mass media in an indus- 
trial society that everyone has immediately available to 
him on records great models of performance by leading 
groups and artists. Thus the furtherance of this function, 
aesthetic communication, is rooted in contemporary life. 


social functions of music 


There are other functions of music which go beyond 
art as such, and serve to relate man to man, man to ideas, 
man to historical episodes and associations. These are the 
social functions. 

First is the collective function which ties man to 
other men in groups. This is achieved by the school, fra- 
ternal or national song, by the tribal chant. These songs 
“belong to” groups and are associated with them even 
by outsiders. 

The tarantella sounds “Italian’”’ even to one who 
knows no Italian; Russia, France, Spain, and now even 
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the United States are recognized by their music. So men 
of these cultures are identified by others, and by the 
same symbols they find common values with their fellow 
men. 

The personal function takes man away from his 
group, even for the moment. Contemporary man sits in 
his living room, but through a Mozart Symphony he is 
in 18th century Austria. He may be Protestant, yet 
through a record of the deceased Cantor Rosenblatt he 
is a Jew in a 19th century Polish schtettel. He may live 
in Manhattan, yet a record from the Library of Congress 
made by an expedition of anthropologists can put him 
immediately into the heart of Dahomey or Yoruba with 
their amazing drums. 


symbolic functions of music 


Music acts also in a symbolic function, to articulate 
a concept of God, love, joy, sorrow, or even of a social 
ideology. An illustration of the last is this story told of 
Shostakovich while he was engaged on his Eighth Sym- 
phony. He was being interviewed by an American re- 
porter, A brigade of singing army men marched by. 
Looking down from his window, the composer ex- 
claimed, ““That’s the spirit I want to capture for the new 
symphony. I want to be able to put in music the new 
optimism found by a long-suffering people.” 

Music has served the function of symbolizing status 
or social class. This is not found in other lands alone. 
In our own society untold numbers of mothers have 
pushed their children into violin or piano lessons so that 
they might have a better “chance” in later life. 


the moral value of music 


Finally, music has a function by the simple fact that 
it is held to be a “good” thing. It is a moral value. How 
well one plays is not the point; that he plays at all is 
good. So commonly is this accepted that we can judge 
a society in part by the place which it gives to the arts. 
When, let us say, Russia sends her ballet companies to a 
world festival in Venice or Paris, an unwritten assump- 
tion dominates the whole affair in the minds of the Rus- 
sians as well as everyone else: See how our art is at this 
very moment; our own audiences exist for this; our own 
artists create it; hence everything below it in Russian life 
must be of a high order to support and appreciate this! 

All one has to do to test this proposition in the 
United States, even among those who never go to ballets 
or concerts, is to say that the symphony orchestra of 
Seoul, Korea, plays our own contemporary music. Imme- 
diately this fact provides a picture of Korean achieve- 
ment quite different from the stereotype of an illiterate 
or uncivilized people. Music is a value accepted by cul- 
tures everywhere; thus its level of attainment provides 
a clue to the position of a specific society with reference 
to others. 


both social and aesthetic 


All of these functions have their roots and their 
needs in current American social conditions. Social scien- 
tists and workers in applied fields of human relations tell 
us of man’s need to feel rooted, to be wanted. Music 
helps to provide a sense of participation in church, com- 
munity, or national culture society. 
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We are told that man needs also to maintain a sense 
of individuality, to be alone even in the stream of con- 
formity. Music provides this context of creative isolation, 

In a fluid class society such as we enjoy, we are told 
that men should be recognized for their attainments as 
persons rather than as members of groups, religions, 
races. Does not music provide a symbol of individual 
worth and accomplishment, enabling every person to 
seek out friends and colleagues irrespective of social or 
economic differences ? 

In a society in which the accent has been on material 
objects as criteria of success, we are told to cultivate 
human values, creative interests. Music is already a rec- 
ognized value, so that as one engages in either composing 
or re-creating—indeed, of wholehearted listening—he is 
certain that his activity is constructive as well as enjoy- 
able. 

The point will not be amplified here, but simply 
affirmed, that these social functions of music are con- 
sistent with the aesthetic. Indeed, the state of the arts is 
in part dependent upon the possibilities within a society 
for both types of functions to complement each other.?° 

More than functions of music are involved when we 
consider its meaning for adult life. Such functions may 


apply to other arts as well. What is unique about music 
itself? 


many things to many people 


It would be futile to explore the uniqueness of 
music in distinction to other arts. No less than a whole 
theory of aesthetics is involved. Its social distinctions in 
respect to American life are observable. 

First, music can involve many persons at once or the 
solo performer in his own parlor. It is a responsibility 
of recreational agencies to create groups for the making 
of music and the making of lives. It is to be hoped that 
in the current discussions on problems of the aged, music 
will be given its deserving consideration for the flex- 
ibility of groupings which it permits. 

Second, music can involve the beginner as well as 
the most highly skilled. A large literature for perform- 
ance exists on both extremes of the continuum, It is again 
a responsibility of organized agencies of the community 
to overlook neither extreme as it provides a music pro- 
gram. The non-specialist in music who administers a 
recreational or adult school program is safe in assuming 
that excellent musicians are often poor organizers, and 
may on occasion need only the provision of space for the 
creation of a local symphony. 

Public libraries are increasingly making scores and 
parts available for music groups. Similarly, such agencies 
can stimulate those who have “always wanted” to play or 
sing but never got around to it. A growing number of 
adult classes offer instruction and group participation in 
such interests as the 17th and 18th century recorder as 
rich sources of family and group activity. 

Third, music covers a wide range of styles and his- 
torical periods from folk art to lieder, from early jazz 
to contemporary symphony. Thus a catholicity of taste 
characterizes the adult leader in music activity, rather 
than a missionary zeal for one’s personal likes and aes- 
thetic assumptions.*! 


continued on page 223 
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Getting ready to "Live-it'"—briefing the role players on 
the problems confronting the “Federal Field Agency.” 


Early last May the unusual executive training pro- 
gram pictured on these pages was conducted at College 
Camp on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

As a part of the Federal Executive Development 
Program of the University of Chicago, 45 administrators 
and supervisors of Federal agencies took part in a con- 
tinuous role-playing exercise that lasted the better part 
of a two-day week end. Trainees were guided by an 
11-member volunteer staff recruited from universities and 
other agencies in the Chicago area. 

In this “exercise in practical administration” the 
trainees set themselves up as the district staff of a 
hypothetical Federal Field Agency. Each member took 
the role of a Division Chief, a Branch Chief, a Personnel 
Officer, and so on, until the District’s table of organiza- 
tion was complete. 

A briefing sheet told them their District was facing 
a reorganization and a change in personnel policy, both 
of which might be expected to cause a good deal of 
anxiety, confusion, and resistance. The trainees took it 
from there—role playing the various staff, task-force, 
and water-cooler meetings that such a development 
would normally set in motion. But with these big differ- 
ences: 

1. Events that in a real agency would take place 
over a period of months were telescoped into about 11 
hours. 

2. Role-played meetings of the Federal Field 
Agency's staff alternated with analysis and interpretation 
of the influences at work in these meetings. The trainees 
thus were able to bring into a common focus the full 
range of actions and reactions involved in organizational 
change, to examine them reflectively under skilled guid- 
ance, and to experiment with new ways of working 
that were suggested by the evaluations of each step in 
the role playing. 

A discussion-in-the-round at the closing session, in- 
volving a free interchange between the workshop staff 
and trainees, dealt with some of the following questions 


OPERATION 
LIVE-IT 


A report on a training program 
where each person put aside 
his own identity and “lived” an 
assigned role. 

Cc 


by ROBERTSON SILLARS 


which we list here to illustrate the types of problems 
brought to peoples’ attention by such training programs 
as Operation Live-It. 

1. How did the formal leaders (division chiefs and 
district managers) behave? How did they carry out 
their functions and with what effect? 

2. What were the conflicts of roles in each person 
in the group? To what extent did individual desires 
conflict with management goals? 

3. How aware were supervisors of the “informal” 
organizations? Did it develop standards of its own? 
Did management take it into consideration in its deci- 
sion-making ? 

4, What was the effect of the proposal of “change” 
on the organization? How did the various supervisors 
attempt to deal with resistance to change? With what 
effect? 

5. What were the premises behind the arguments 
offered on centralization vs. decentralization of adminis- 
trative functions? Did philosophic considerations affect 
the decision-making? How? Is this issue related to 
living in a democracy? How? 

6. What philosophic considerations are there behind 
the entire conference and the way it was conducted? 
What learning theory is involved? 


The method of training employed in Operation Live- 
It was pioneered in 1955 by the National Training Labora- 
tories’ summer session in Bethel, Maine. The training 
design was adapted from one developed by the Chicago 
Regional Training Branch of the Internal Revenue Service. 
Co-Chairmen of the workshop were Jerry A. Knight, 
Internal Revenue Service, and Sidney Tarbox, Civil Service 
Commission, Weekend Program Director was Rosemary 
C. Kelly, Internal Revenue Service. 

The success of Operation Live-It led the sponsors 
to begin immediate planning for a second workshop which 
was held October 4-7. 


adult leadership 
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Leaders of "Division A" pause in the role playing to 
record their reactions. 
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A "Division Chief" consults his “Branch Chiefs" 
cards identify roles). 


“Operation Live-It" ends with a discussion-in-the-round. 
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Concluding the exercise, the "District Manager" confers 
with his "Division Chiefs." 


Photos by John R. Wheatley and Arthur Klayman 
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A useful servant of the public interest, 
the advisory committee is often 
misunderstood, and more often neglected. 
Here, we think, is some good... 


ADVICE ON ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


by DAVID S. BROWN 


The growth of advisory committees during the 
past several years has been phenomenal. Few institu- 
tions of social control have multiplied as rapidly. Pri- 
vately rum community organizations use them—the 
“YY” the Scouts, the fund drives. They have proved val- 
uable to public school principals and municipal and 
state officials. The Federal government with its multi- 
farious activities has thousands of them. 

The pity is, that with all its virtues, the advisory 
committee should so often be misunderstood, neglected, 
or misused. Clearly, what is needed is fuller apprecia- 
tion of both its potentialities and its limitations—and 
a heightened awareness of how it can most effectively 


be used. 


why it is important 

The reason every program leader or administrator 
gives when he creates an advisory committee is that he 
wants advice. Often this is the most economical and 
convenient method of obtaining it. Frequently, men and 
women whose main interests lie elsewhere are willing 
to spend a few hours each week or month as members 


DAVID S. BROWN, whose special interest is advisory 
committees, is Associate Professor of Public Administra- 
tion at The George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C., and Coordinator of the Air Force Advanced Man- 
agement Program being conducted there. During ten years’ 
experience in the Federal government, he served for a time 
as Executive-Secretary to the Public Advisory Board for 
Mutual Security. 
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of an advisory group. Advice and recommendations 
which would sell at a high price in the world of busi- 
ness are thus made available to the program for little 
or no actual outlay, Scientists, lawyers, businessmen, and 
engineers—to name a few—have shown a willingness 
to contribute in this way to the public good. 

The advice that a committee is able to give is not 
confined to the substance of the program. It is also im- 
portant as a guide to public opinion—what the public 
wants done, what it will be likely to accept, and what 
it will not. This is why the representatives of important 
interests are so often invited to serve. At the community 
level, this may include the church groups, the League of 
Women Voters, and the service clubs. At the national 
level, it is the Farm Bureau, the labor unions, and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir Arthur Salter had this in mind when he spoke 
of the committee as “an invaluable instrument for 
breaking administrative measures on the back of the 
public.” This is an important service, as any conscien- 
tious but hard-pressed executive knows—an opportunity 
for hoisting trial balloons in private. 

But advice is only the beginning. Advisory com- 
mittees can often help to achieve agreement in contro- 
versial subject areas. As members get to know and re- 
spect each other, they grow more tolerant of differing 
views. And persons who agree on broad objectives can 
usually come to agree on methods as well. 

Pooling their resources of information and judg- 
ment, they will frequently be able to accomplish to- 
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gether what might be out of reach for them individ- 
ually. Moreover, the well-informed good will that a 
committee often generates can be a potent instrument 
for interpreting the program to the public. It is not 
necessary for the advisory committee to endorse every- 
thing the organization does, or, for that matter, to 
support it at all. Explaining its point of view and par- 
ticipating in public information programs is useful in 
itself. 

No hard and fast distinctions exist between ad- 
vising and doing, and many a capable leader has asked 
for help from his advisors in the performance of such 
internal assignments as the making of tours of inspec- 
tion, or the preparation of special studies. Committee 
members are also an important source of potential ad- 
ministrative talent. Because of their experience with the 
program, they can sometimes step easily into executive 
positions in it. 


other uses and abuses 


The advisory committee has certain tangential uses 
no thoughtful program leader will overlook. It is made 
to order for the person who neither wants nor desires 
a full-time assignment, but does “want to do some- 
thing.” By its nature—i.e., the giving of advice—the 
advisory committee connotes prestige. It is an unusual 
leader who will not use it at times to bestow largesse. 
As one said: “We didn’t want Joe in the program, but 
we couldn’t leave him out. That's why we put him on 
our advisory board.” In the governmental area, it is 
sometimes used for patronage. 

Yet, despite all these uses, many program leaders 
—perhaps most—see their advisory committee only 
as a means of obtaining support. They appoint it with 
this in mind and are disappointed if it doesn’t deliver. 
The members are selected on a calculated basis, their 
prestige weighed and their pliability assessed. At the 
community level, the process is attended by such re- 
marks as “So-and-so will help us” and “we'll certainly 
need the support of the Everyman’s League”—as if it 
could be easily bought and sold. The process is no dif- 
ferent at the na‘i>nal level. But the game is bigger and 
the plotters more ingenious. 

Wanting support, however, is a far cry from get- 
ting it; and the man who creates an advisory committee 
may have no talent for using it. Indeed, it may come 
to be a hindrance both to him and the program. This 
is why it is prudent to examine some of the risks that 
may be involved. 


dangers— 


Fortunately, the dangers inherent in the use of ad- 
visory committees are often so slow in evolving that the 
committee will have run its course before real trouble 
develops. Nevertheless, they should be weighed before 
the committee is created. If they outweigh the advan- 
tages, the advisory committee should never be set up. 

Risks are probably less at the community than at 
the state or national levels. For one thing, local people 
know each other more intimately. Also, the stakes are 
less. Something of minor consequence to a local grange 
leader may be of primary importance to the national 
master. 
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But, local or national, it is always possible that a 
major difference of opinion will develop between the 
advisory committee and the leadership of the program 
it is to advise. Sometimes this will remain a family 
secret; sometimes it will result in a kind of compro- 
mise; but sometimes it will burst forth to rock the com- 
munity, 

When James F. Byrnes, the Director of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion, broke with his advisory 
board, the bang could be heard around the nation. On 
a lesser scale, the disagreement of an advisory commit- 
tee with a superintendent of schools on a school build- 
ing program can have far reaching implications. 

There is another reason why administrators may 
be reluctant to have advisory committees. They may 
be apprehensive that the committee will meddle in the 
administrative affairs of their organization—and there 
is no doubt that some of them do 

Many times, the existence of a committee serves 
as a brake on effective action—one more obstacle which 
the administrator must hurdle. And sometimes, even, 
the committee will impede, rather than facilitate, pop- 
ular support for a program. This last possibility is usu- 
ally overlooked entirely. 

There is also the danger that members will seek 
to use their committee positions to serve personal (or 
non-organization) ends. One Washington administrator 
complained that members of a high level governmental 
advisory committee sought, on taking office, to get “‘a 
telephone to the White House” before they had even 
concerned themselves with the business before them. 
Granting some exaggeration, it is clear that there are 
people who will be tempted to turn to personal advan- 
tage the associations—and perhaps some of the infor- 
mation—they acquire while serving on an advisory 
committee. 


and more dangers 


There is a time factor to be considered, too, Con- 
sulting a committee takes time—the program leader's 
and that of his helpers’, This may, in the long run, be 
chargeable against public relations, but it is no less real 
an expenditure of effort. 

There are also questions on which an advisory 
committee’s judgment seems superfluous. Some of these 
are so technical that most committees, without proper 
education in the problem, can give no good advice. 
Others, as in the case of government committees, in- 
volve security matters which must be handled with the 
utmost discretion. Advisory committees operating in 
these areas can be profitless and troublesome. 

There is another danger which, in its legal aspect, 
applies primarily to government committees, but in its 
ethical aspect, involves others as well. That is the pos- 
sibility that the administrator will be improperly influ- 
enced by the committee. 

The U.S. Attorney General has taken an interest in 
this problem, as it affects the Federal government, be- 
cause of possible Sherman Anti-Trust Act violations. A 
code of rules for the conduct of advisory committees com- 
posed of industry members has been developed, and steps 
taken to prevent a “conflict of interest” from occurring. 
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Several Congressional committees have brought the activ- 
ities of the executive branch under scrutiny in this regard, 

The same ethical yardstick might well be applied 
to other advisory committees. Do they unduly influ- 
ence, for reasons of special interest, the administrator 
or the agency to which they are attached? Is the “gen- 
eral interest” adequately protected? Or is the leader 
listening only to those who are represented among his 
advisors? Such questions point up potential hazards, 
but they by no means argue against the use of the com- 
mittee device. 


how to make it work 


It is proper at this point to ask what can be done 
to make the advisory committee a useful and effective 
device of social control. 

In the first place, the committee must never be 
thought of primarily in terms of the support its mem- 
bers can give. This is an error as fatal as it is tempting. 
The support of the members of an advisory committee 
is a by-product, not an objective, of the program—a 
reward, never a purpose. 

For the full value of the advisory committee to be 
obtained, certain steps must be taken. The committee, 
for example, must have a clearly understood function. 
Its size must be related to what it is to do, its members 
selected with care. Its meetings must be thoughtfully 
planned and organized. There must be voluntary par- 
ticipation. Finally, there must be follow-up. Let us see 
how all this can be achieved. ; 

First off, the committee must be wanted. Moreover, 
it must be wanted by the person it is to advise. This 
may sound like fatuous advice. Actually, many com- 
mittees (most?) in government are handed down from 
one administrator to another; the new administrator 
does not even get to choose the members. Small wonder 
that it is often shunted into the background and never 
really used. 

In the community, many programs have advisory 
committees because it is expected of them. The leader 
may not want them, but others do. In such cases the 
chances that they will make much of a contribution are 
not great. 


do they know why they're here? 


Many of the problems and some of the dangers in 
the use of advisory committees stem from a failure of 
members to know what is expected of them. This does 
not necessarily mean a written definition of function, 
although one is certainly to be recommended. It does 
mean, however, a real understanding of what will be 
involved. 

Is the committee one whose advice is being seri- 
ously sought? Or is the word “advisory” the window 
dressing to capitalize on the members’ prestige? Is as- 
sistance wanted, or only moral support? If the latter, 
perhaps some other term than “advisory committee” 
should be used. “Patrons and patronesses’’ have found 
favor in many circumstances. An older term is “board 
of visitors.” 

Most men and women who accept advisory com- 
mittee assignment today are sophisticated enough to 
understand some of the implications of their selection. 
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They know that they are chosen for their prestige and 
influence as well as their expertise. Their major reser- 
vation is that not too much of a burden be placed upon 
them, either time-wise or policy-wise. Ordinarily they 
will not make an issue of it if their advice is not fol- 
lowed. - 

There are exceptions, of course. These most fre- 
quently come about when members feel misled or pre- 
sumed upon; or when they have been openly antago- 
nized by those conducting the program. Even so, an 
explosion is by no means inevitable. More often than 
not, disgruntled members swallow their differences— 
and their pride—and merge quietly into the back- 
ground, But if sufficiently inflamed, they are capable of 
rebellion; and any leader who has faced this situation 
will not want it repeated. 


who should be members? 


It is a maxim that “members should be selected 
with care.’ Put into context, this means that the mem- 
bers should be men and women of reasonable manner 
and approach, whatever their views. The professional 
publicity seeker should be shunned. Too often his objec- 
tives and those of the other committee members will fail 
to coincide. 

Those who have appointing authority will do well 
to consider variety of interest. Harold Laski believed 
that the best committees contained some members 
who could look at the problem in its technical and spe- 
cial aspects, and others who could consider it in its 
broader framework. Whatever else, if it is a working 
committee, the members selected must have the time 
and inclination to keep informed, and to do whatever 
else is necessary. As Eric Johnston once pointed out, 
“one-hour members are not enough.” 


how big a committee? 


The size of the committee will depend upon what 
it is expected to do and how frequently it is to meet. 
An active committee, meeting often, needs to be smaller 
than one that is less active and meets only two or three 
times a year. It is relatively easy to get five to seven 
people together, When the number gets larger, some 
difficulty is encountered since each member assumes 
less relative importance. His absence is less noticeable, 
and he views his part in the committee’s affairs as of 
less consequence. 

An English authority suggests that a committee of 
32 can conveniently meet three times a year; one of 16, 
six times, and one of eight, 12 times. But there is no 
inflexible rule. (The State Department currently has 
one, the UNESCO Advisory Committee, with nearly 
100 on it, that has managed for several years now.) 


how much self-rule? 


In many instances, committee members select their 
own chairman, or he is appointed from among them. 
This is often regarded as proof of the committee's in- 
dependence and something to be desired. 

There is growing support, however, for the view 
that the chairman should be an official of the agency 
or the program. The members advise him. There is 
nothing unwholesome or undemocratic about this ar- 
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rangement. It emphasizes unitary control and minimizes 
duality of leadership. 

In important committees, the secretary, as chief 
administrative officer of the group, assumes a major 
role. Much of the preparation for the meetings will fall 
to him; he will also be an important factor in estab- 
lishing effective chairman-member relationships. For 
these reasons he should report to the chairman. If he 
is permitted to be independent (i.e., report to the “whole 
committee”) he, too, can become a separate and perhaps 
divisive force. : 


in conducting the meeting— 


Much has been learned during the past several 
years concerning group behavior. Generally, this has 
been applied to “working” committees—those with 
authority to reach conclusions and the responsibility for 
carrying them out. But the new knowledge is also ap- 
plicable to advisory groups. Unfortunately, little has 
been done about putting it to work. 

Too often an advisory committee’s advice is not 
really asked. Or perhaps the chairman asks questions 
around the circle, as one would in a schoolroom—posed 
questions, transparent and barren. Members find them- 
selves agreeing because there is no other line to take. 

Many chairmen are unwilling to ask real questions. 
There is the lurking fear that, somehow, a committee 
opinion will commit them. Under such circumstances 
committee meetings become a cat-and-mouse affair 
whose real purpose does not escape the members. To 
use his committee effectively, the chairman need not 
feel that he must place even a major portion of his 
problems before it. This would needlessly burden the 
committee—and dilute his own responsibilities. 

But he should be willing to tell the committee of 
the problems he is facing; to ask it leading and signifi- 
cant questions concerning both policy and procedure in 
the area of its competence; and later, to indicate to it 
what he has done. If there is a meeting of minds on ob- 
jectives, and if members are convinced of the chairman’s 
good faith, open proffers of aid will usually be forth- 
coming. 

“Perhaps we can give you some help here”; or “I'll 
be glad to talk to so-and-so, if you want me to,” are 
typical examples. 

An agenda distributed in advance will help to 
bring committee and program closer together. Most 
committees—like the man whose tombstone said, ‘He 
et what was sot before him’—are willing to confine 
themselves to the agenda which has been prepared. This 
gives the thoughtful planner an important tool for 
leadership. 

“How” or “whether” questions are generally good 
ones because they indicate interest in the member’s 
views. Frequently the committee will need background 
information. Much of this can be presented in formal 
papers prepared for the members’ study. 

“Dry runs” or rehearsals are to be encouraged. 
Most people like to appear before committees, but the 
often tend to lecture them. Also, they would rather 
defend their own decisions than present a matter for 
someone else’s advice. 

After suffering through dozens of such government 
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“briefings,” one high level labor leader observed point- 
edly: “By now we must be the best educated blankety- 
blank bunch of private citizens in the United States.” 
He was conspicuous for his absenteeism from then on. 
The moral of this should not be overlooked. 

The secretary in out-of-meeting solicitation of 
members’ views can also play an important part. It is 
a mistake to believe that only the fully assembled group 
can accomplish anything. 

If the committee is a formal one, a record sheuld ' 
be kept of its activities. A report to the members of 
what occurred, with additional information concerning 
the action (if any) that is taken by the administrator in 
putting the advice to use, is also desirable. 
summing up 

No amount of care that may be given to physical 
arrangements for the meeting is a substitute for a gen- 
uine desire on the part of the chairman to have the 
advice of his committee and for a little skill in obtain- 
ing it. 

The advisory committee can do many things. It can 
advise; it can report; it can publicize, reaffirm, and sup- 
port. On occasions, it can even help to administer. It is 
also a basic repository of good will. Its members want 
to help—otherwise they would not have accepted ap- 
pointment in the first place. They know what the public 
or the clientele will or will not accept; and they can 
also help to make the program acceptable. 

It can also be useful, as many administrators know, 
as a check against bureaucratic bigness and official arro- 
gance. In short, where an advisory committee is taken 
seriously as a link with public opinion or as a source of 
good advice, it offers exceptional possibilities. For such 
a role, it is a real asset to democratic administration—well 
worth the time and effort that the administrator or leader 
must give to it. 


A CHECK LIST FOR ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


1. Does the person or agency to be advised 
want one? 


2. Is it the “right size?” 
3. Are committee members really interested 
in the program? 


4. Do they have a contribution to make? 


5. Are the committee’s functions (responsi- 
bilities) clearly understood? 


Have arrangements been made to service it? 
Is there an agenda for its meetings? 
Have background materials been provided? 


Will members have an opportunity to 
express their views? 


10. Is there a follow-up on the advice 
which is given? 
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EDUCATION FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD SURVIVAL 


New houses, alone, are not enough to 


“renew” a blighted neighborhood. Some- 
how we must kindle the Spirit of 


people to want to keep them renewed. 


by EUGENE D. WHEELER 


On January 9, 1956, the Baltimore Sun received a 
letter which said: 

“I am an ordinary citizen with very limited knowl- 
edge of the housing problems. If it were in my power 
to suggest a remedy for slum clearances I would say, 
educate us (with social workers, hygenists, and home 
economists with offices in slum areas). Let women form 
clubs (men too) and learn how to develop community 
pride, and to conserve and preserve the homes that we 
are living in. 

“Our brand-new projects and homes are wonderful, 
but they make me think of being presented with a new 
musical instrument that I do not know how to play, and 
am not particularly interested in learning to play.” 


they are ready for leadership 


Many who live in “blighted neighborhoods” feel 
the needs expressed in this letter. They are ready to 
participate in improving their situation, but they don’t 
know where or how to start. 

In the past the primary concern of neighborhood 
improvement has been to renovate buildings or to con- 
struct new ones, with little attempt being made to edu- 
cate people who live in blighted neighborhoods to a 
sense of responsibility for the maintenance of attractive 
and healthy residential areas. And because we have not 


EUGENE D. WHEELER, Coordinator of Neighborhood 
Planning, Baltimore Planning Department, has studied 
and worked at city planning in the United States, England, 
and Sweden. He stresses the need for joint community 
action in solving the multitude of problems—social, eco- 
nomic, and physical—found in urban renewal areas. He 
feels that citizen participation is as essential as profes- 
sional leadership—one fails without the other. 


sufficiently concerned ourselves with the behavior and 
habits of those who dwell in sub-standard housing, 
because we have not applied preventive educational meas- 
sures, we find ourselves forever in a merry-go-round of 
cleaning up after the blight makers as they go from one 
part of the city to another. 

This is not to say, of course, that tenants are the sole 
cause of blight. Landlords and builders play a role in it, 
and city agencies have their responsibility to give ade- 
quate services to neighborhoods. This paper, therefore, 
is concerned with how an entire neighborhood can be 
roused to study its problems and needs, and to develop 
an educational program that will stimulate an interest in 
self and neighborhood improvement. 

We know now that it is not enough to bring exist- 
ing housing up to standards of the applicable provisions 
of the building and housing codes. Nor is it enough to 
construct needed community facilities, such as new 
schools, parks, playgrounds, shopping centers, and com- 
munity centers. Physical facilities are essential in any 
neighborhood-improvement program, but they alone 
cannot “renew” a neighborhood or cause residents to 
maintain the area after the improvements have been 
made. 

Urban improvement programs such as public hous- 
ing; housing law enforcement; or even the comprehen- 
sive program, urban renewal, need to be accompanied 
by a continuing program of education. We must face 
up to the fact that people as well as buildings must be 
changed. 


the neighborhood council 


An essential preliminary planning step is the or- 
ganization of a neighborhood council. This group should 
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include the natural leaders in the neighborhood, and be 
organized both on a geographical and an interest basis. 
The council would act in a liaison capacity, explaining 
plans and proposals to the people. It would also act in 
an advisory capacity, conferring with city officials on 
problems and needs in the area, and recommending pos- 
sible solutions. 

But before an educational program can be launched 
the problems and needs of the people must be uncov- 
ered. Officials often assume they are clarivoyants in 
anticipating an area’s troubles. Surveys and studies are 
essential. These should, however, be made with the full 
cooperation of local leaders. Some of the basic informa- 
tion needed will be related to family size, educational 
levels, average income, amount of illiteracy, recreational 
patterns, juvenile delinquency, social values, and criminal 
elements. 

The suggested procedure can be compared to a doc- 
tor’s treatment of a patient. The doctor first probes his 
patient to discover his ailments and then applies the 
various treatments available. After knowledge is gained 
of the people it will be easier to appeal to them to help 
achieve a better life for themselves and their children. 

To “renew” a neighborhood, it is necessary to 
kindle the spirit of people to want a better home and 
community. It is necessary to show them what they can 
do to preserve the neighborhood and enjoy a fuller com- 
munity life. 

The program cannot be carried out effectively in 
small isolated blocks. It should be conducted simultane- 
ously with other activities over a large area, and must 
strive to reach all age groups. The influence of parents 
on children is something to be considered. Parents must 
be motivated to desire better living conditions and 
more healthy and stimulating environment in which their 
children can develop. 


to set up the educational program 


The following principles and procedures are sug- 
gested as a guide in establishing an educational program. 
First, a committee should be formed, staffed by repre- 
sentatives of the groups most concerned, such as city 
agencies participating in urban renewal, neighborhood 
councils, and civic organizations. The educational pro- 
gram created by this committee should be coordinated by 
one agency, preferably the one planning the neighbor- 
hood renewal. 

This committee would be responsible for: 
Reviewing the basic studies made of the area. 
Studying the existing resources. This would in- 

clude (a) an examination of the curriculum of the 
existing primary, secondary, and adult education classes; 
(b) an examination of the educational efforts of civic 
and professional organizations in the neighborhood, and 
(c) a decision about the medium through which it is 
best to communicate with people. 

3. Determining the educational needs based on the 
above studies and surveys. 

4. Suggesting an educational program that coincides 
with the best interests of the neighborhood, and suggest- 
ing the part each of the participating agencies could play. 

5. Establishing the goals that this proposed pro- 
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gram hopes to achieve within a certain period, say five 
to 10 years. 

6. Coordinating all phases of the educational pro- 
gram. 

Each city will have its own procedures for estab- 
lishing such a program, but the above might be con- 
sidered basic for preparing a solid foundation on which 
to start building. 

To indicate the scope of the educational program 
and extent of participation by interested groups, the 
following outline is suggested as an “idea developer.” 
It describes ways that groups can assist in a cordinated 
program to improve neighborhood life and culture, and 
help create a spirit of neighborhood-belonging that is 
missing so much in our overcrowded, nervous urban life. 

Assume that the program has developed to the stage 
where it is ready to be put into action. Thought must 
now be given to a program of orientation for the par- 
ticipants. It is important that the personnel from the 
various city agencies and civic groups who will play a 
role in the educational program be informed of prob- 
lems in such areas as illiteracy, attitudes, juvenile delin- 
quency, health conditions, and welfare cases in the com- 
munity. 

Slides, films, or talks could be given to orient the 
staffs. If possible a central location for the presentation 
of the talks and distribution of information should be 
arranged, 


the part the schools can play 


Courses can be introduced into the curriculum of 
elementary schools that emphasize the importance of the 
home and neighborhood, They can go into such matters 
as why we have houses, schools, streets, shops, churches, 
factories, and government. Talks can be given on city 
services, fire, police, sanitation, and housing law enforce- 
ment. Gardening and clean-up campaigns can be held to 
stimulate interest. 

In the secondary schools special classes can be held 
on urban renewal and the principles of city planning. 
Models of existing neighborhoods can be made and 
survey of the area prepared by the students. Paint-up, 
fix-up campaigns can be initiated. Visits can be made to 
city improvement projects. Talks can be given by city 
officials on the work being carried out by the class. 

Adult education classes, too, can play a vital role. 
There is a wide list of subjects of a constructive nature 
such as home repair, hobbies, housing hygiene, garden- 
ing, and budgeting. Adult education classes also can be 
of great help in combating the illiteracy that, unfortu- 
nately, is still a problem in many slums. People are 
not anxious to display their lack of ability to read and 
write, and new ways must be found to interest them in 
taking courses to help them. 

In most cities a lot of work of an adult educational 
nature is conducted by clubs, lodges, and civic institu- 
tions. The effect of pooling their combined resources 
could be of great importance to the program. 


what city agencies can do 


Agencies like the City Planning Department can 
initiate cooperation with neighborhood groups in deter- 
continued on inside back cover 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MATURE INDIVIDUALS 


continued from page 208 


(probably more so than in other cul- 
tures) with the grown-up, middle- 
aged adolescent, grasping at oppor- 
tunities for self-display, insatiable in 
the pursuit of badges of distinction, 
chasing after sexual exploits or other 
types of mastery, dramatizing atti- 
tudes of impudence or contempt of 
propriety. 

In psychiatric case material one 
can find abundant evidence that dif- 
ficulties of adjustment and psycho- 
pathological states often involve mo- 
tivations based on extreme needs for 
asserting personal significance. As a 
clinician and a therapist, I do wish, 
however, to put in sorne good words 
for these adolescent motivations, 
even in the older age groups. Be- 
havior thereby motivated may be ex- 
asperating, but the patients who 
manifest it do get well, pretty regu- 
larly. Such motivations may prove 
very useful at certain stages of psy- 
chotherapeutic strategy. 


toward a mature 
personality 


Complete maturity, then, is an 
ideal, only approximated in reality. 
Speaking approximately, therefore: 
in the mature personality a flexibility 
of social attitudes has been achieved. 
This is expressible in a variety of 
roles developed through life experi- 
ences which have served to fulfill 
emotional needs reasonably well. 

The mature individual has not 
graduated to a stage in which he no 
longer has these needs; rather, he 
has attained flexibility in accepting 
and acting out the soles which sat- 
isfy these emotional needs. In devel- 
oping his personal accommodation 
to the basic human condition of life 
—interde pendence—he has had grat- 
ifying experiences of leadership and 
of loyalty, of domination and of sub- 
mission. 

To get along well with people in 
varying stages of maturity, the ma- 
ture person needs to maintain the 
capacity for playful good humor. He 
can, ON appropriate occasions, quit 
being so soberly “grow n-up,” and en- 
ter into adolescent and childish activ- 
ities with spontaneity and gusto. He 
can share with lively sympathy in the 
emotional values pertaining to those 


less mature levels of social develop- 
ment. 

He can not only enter into imma- 
ture emotional contexts, but can 
come out of them again, as occasion 
requires, and resume more respon- 
sible roles, also with good humor 
and some measure of playful enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, it might be said that 
the mature person—in order to main- 
tain the emotional attitudes required 
by the fact of persisting interde- 
pendence, and to handle the friction 
generated by such interdependence— 
has to retain, and exercise, some pro- 
pensities for childishly playful curi- 
osity and amusement. 

The particular emotional needs 
which have been given special em- 
phasis in this formulation are (1) the 
need for affection, which is para- 
mount in infancy, (2) the need for 
personal security and trust, gratified 
by the culture’s provisions during 
childhood for inculcating fair play 
and the basic decencies of mutual re- 
spect and tolerance; and (3) the need 
for personal significance, which in 
our culture becomes particularly 
prominent in adolescence. 

At maturity one does not graduate 
from these needs but attains an ad- 
vanced stage of competence in social 
roles well suited to satisfy such needs 
in varied ways, and to behave toward 
others in ways that satisfy their emo- 
tional needs. Failure of life experi- 
ence to fulfill these emotional needs 
may seriously distort personality de- 
velopment in a manner somewhat 
analogous to the enduring chronic 
effects of temporary nutritional de- 
ficiencies. 

Without some appreciation of 
these emotional needs and the levels 
of immaturity which seem to char- 
acterize persons who have endured 
extreme deprivation of these needs, 
I would find myself much _handi- 
capped in my professional work, for 
1 would be made extremely anxious 
or would feel intensely frustrated by 
situations which, in an adult, com- 
mon-sense view, would not seem to 
call for such reactions. 


how much free choice? 


Having spoken now at some 
length about the environmental fac- 
tors, and about the deficiencies in so- 
cial environment which may serious- 
ly limit the development of mature 


attitudes through the deprivation of 


emotional needs, I should try to bal- 
ance the discussion by some reference 
to a person’s role in his own devel- 
opment. It happens that I am not one 
of those who believe in complete 100 
percent determinism. To a small 
extent, but to a significant extent, 
human beings, as I see them, seem 
able to exercise some degree of choice 
in their behavior. 

According to Ludwig Bolk’s “foe- 
tal theory” of the origin of the hu- 
man species through genetic repres- 
sive mutations which made man 
enduringly infantile, and which pre- 
vented his developing the fully spe- 
cialized repertoire of his simian 
cousins, we may be handicapped by 
such deficiencies, but we have gained 
a degree of freedom in modifying 
our behavior. 

We have gained some chance of 
escape from the coercive force of in- 
stinctive patterns of life. We have 
developed processes of domestica- 
tion and socialization which permit 
a certain degree of freedom of per- 
sonal preference or choice. 

It is indeed one of the significant 
achievements of civilization to have 
gained for so many an enlargement 
of their individual freedom of choice 
of behavior. The rules required by 
the social nature of human living are 
not too rigidly restrictive. Some lee- 
way exists so that individuals may 
give acceptable expression to their 
temperamental differences, and so 
participate with gratification and en- 
thusiasm within the broad patterns 
required by their mutual interde- 
pendence. 

Unfortunately many people feel, 
unnecessarily, that they are oppressed 
and deprived, and fail therefore to 
develop their opportunities and ca- 
pacities. The educative process, as 
distinguished from mere instruction, 
consists essentially in awakening peo- 
ple to the more enthusiastic and 
spontaneous exploration of their 
available freedoms. The potentiali- 
ties for growth and development, for 
greater maturity and achievement, 
thus evoked, provide for the educa- 
tor, a sort of vicarious enlargement 
of life, a gratification shared also by 
the psychiatrist when he is able to 
evoke in an immature patient the 
faith and enthusiasm by which he 
achieves a more advanced level of 


personal growth. 
oo 


adult leadership 
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MUSIC IN ADULT LIFE 
continued from page 213 


Finally, music implies the surrender of normal social 
roles of rich man, white man, lawyer, and the adoption 
of technical roles such as drummer, conductor, violinist. 
Some years ago a study of members of a community 
orchestra in a Colorado industrial town revealed the fol- 
lowing occupations : students and teachers, housewives, 
stenographers, steel workers, salesmen, store clerks, 
beauty operators, house painters, printers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, radio announcers, mental hospital attendants, den- 
tists, nurses, and business proprietors.** 

It was no exhortation for democratic living which 
created this group week after week for the past 15 years; 
it was a common interest in music. Yet from this artificial 
community of technical colleagues arises a human com- 
munity; in time, these oboists, cellists, and others come 
to know each other as Robert Jones, factory worker, and 
Rupert Brown, industrial executive. 


music for the American adult 


It may be, as David Riesman believes, that the rise 
of a large middle-class has produced greater numbers of 
“outer-directed” persons.** Much of our material com- 
fort is predicated on an economy which springs from 
standardized cars, stores, clothes, and actions. Thus 
arises, says Riesman, a desire to be one of the crowd, to 
conform, to keep up with latest jokes, books, movies, 
looks, keeping on “the beam” as with a radar antennae 
on our heads. 

Yet never has the adult in this country, or any other, 
had as great an opportunity to profit from the comforts 
and gadgets, and at the same time to seek inner values 
based on creative living. Time is his, great models are his 
from the plethora of books and sounds and pictures; eve- 
ning schools are his. Communities are tax minded to 
contribute toward artistic activity. 

Unashamedly men are doing what was in other days 
“women’s” work—painting pictures, acting for fun, sing- 
ing. The American looks forward at an earlier age to re- 
tirement, and recognizes that often he is unprepared to 
retire mentally, emotionally, and in terms of skills. His 
health is better. In the midst of war, he has thought upon 
fundamental issues of life, freedom, social order. 

In this composite of material comfort and creative 
opporunity, music meets basic needs of the contemporary 
adult. The trends toward greater leisure time and greater 
expenditures on the arts are securely based on an evolv- 
ing economy in which atomic power and automatic con- 
trols are only in their infancy. 

The functions of music, as we have noted, cover 
a wide range of the aesthetic and social, although much 
remains to be done to bring about a harmonious balance 
of our material and our creative resources. Many millions 
as yet have no direct experience with the arts. Many com- 
munities have surrendered their indigenous values or 
traditions under the onslaught of standardized and pack- 
aged symbols coming from metropolitan centers over 
the airways. Many adult centers and recreation agencies 
have no music or art activities. Many writers and social 
commentators ignore the degree of creativity among us, 
carrying on old criteria and memories. 

Music, in the final analysis, is one avenue which 
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man can take among others toward the full adule life. 
There are other avenues—religion, philosophy, litera- 
ture, theatre, fine art . . . These roads converge in the 
community, where the wheels of production meet the 
carriers of wisdom, maturity and cultural enhancement. 
We are growing up. 


1. For instance, see Will Herberg’s “America’s New Religious- 
ness. A Way of Belonging or a Way of God?", in Commentary, 
Vol. 20, No. 3, September, 1955. 

2. Life. 

3. Doubleday and Doran, 1956 


i. American Symphony Orchestra League Bulletins, Box 64, 
Charlestown, W. Va. 


5. John H. Mueller, The American Symphony Orchestra: A So- 
cial History of Music Taste, Indiana U. Press, 1951. Especially 
Chapter 2. 

6. Directed by Mr. J, Arthur Lewis, Bureau of Music, City Hall, 
City of Los Angeles, California. 


7. This group was formed in the summer of 1956 by the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League above. 


8. For information, address Dr. Oscar James Campbell, The Arts 
Center Program, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 

9. For information, address Prof. Robert Gard, Director, Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre; or Prof. John Barton, Department of Rural 
Sociology, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

it Proceedings of full hearings can be obtained from the U.S. 
Printing Office under these titles: Hearings Before a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, House of 
Representatives, 83rd Congress, on Federal Grants for Fine Arts 
Programs and Projects, Hearings of June 8 and 9, 1954; same 
Sub-Committee, Hearings on Distinguished Civilian Awards and 
Cultural Interchange and Development, 84th Congress, July 5 
6, 1955, and January 20, 26, and 27, 1956, 
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11. The committees under this Commission VIII, “Music in 
Community” are: music in adult education, music and church, 
music and industry, and music in community agencies. 

12. For information, address American Music Conference, 332 S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

13. An expansion of this theme will be found in a series of radio 
talks by the writer, heard over 34 NAEB stations in the summer 
of 1956. Bound copies of the thirteen talks may be purchased 
from the Illini Book Store, Wright St., Champaign, Illinois. 

14, Herbert J. Miller, The Uses of the Past, Mentor, 1954, p. 52. 
15. An example was the reception given in European countries 
and in Russia to the Porgy and Bess company in 1956. 

16. See America’s Needs and Resources: a New Survey, Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, 1955, Chapter 11, “Recreation.” 

17. Louis Kronenberger, “Leisure, Our Most Personal Posses- 
sion,” House and Garden, April, 1956. 

18. Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, Harvest Book, 1936, 
p. 51-52, “Instead of attempting to discover what is most sig- 
nificant with the highest degree of precision possible under the 
existing circumstances, one tends to be content to attribute im- 
portance to what is measurable merely because it happens to be 
measurable.” 

19. Man is Not Alone, Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 1951, 
p. 4-5. 

20. See D. W. Gotshalk, Art and the Social Order, U. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947, pp. 222-226. 

21. See Chapter 2, Max Kaplan, Music in Recreation, Social 
Foundations and Practices, Stipes Co., Champaign, 1955. 

22. Max Kaplan, Music in the City, (A Sociological Survey of 
Musical Facilities and Activities in Pueblo, Colorado), mimeo- 
graphed, 1944, pp. 91-92. 

23. The Lonely Crowd, A Study of the Changing American 
Character, Yale Press, 1950, especially chapter 1. 
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Aids for Developing Music Education Programs 


Prepared by Gladys M. Bell, Assistant Editor, Violins and Violinists; and John C. 
Kendel, Vice-President, American Music Conference; with the assistance of 

Mary C. Berenbaum, Head of the Music Department, Chicago Public Library; and 
William Shank, Music Librarian, Roosevelt University. 


MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY, 103 Bennett Hall, Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

AMERICAN MUSIC CONFERENCE, 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
if hicago +, Ill. 

AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA LEAGUE, Box 164, 
Charleston, W.Va. 

ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, 209 South State Street, Chicago, III. 
BUREAU OF MUSIC, Room 1306, City Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

CO-OPERATIVE RECREATION ASSOCIATION, Delaware, 
Ohio, (Publishers of a number of inexpensive collections of 
folk songs, dances, and play party games, from all countries.) 
FOLK ARTS CENTER, INC. 188 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 
2; IY. 

MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Music Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 32 Browning 
Street, Baldwin, N.Y. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS, c/o Ada 
Holding Miller, Pres., 28 Everett Avenue, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS, Box 620, 
Colley Road, Beloit, Wis. 

NATIONAL FILM MUSIC COUNCIL, 250 East 43 St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

NATIONAL GUILD OF COMMUNITY MUSIC SCHOOLS, 
801 Washington St., Wilmington, Delaware. 

NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL, 117 East 79th St., New York 
21, N.Y. (Recently chartered by Congress. Includes 45 member 
organizations, affiliated at the national level.) 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION, 8 West 8th St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 

NATIONAL AND INTERAMERICAN MUSIC WEEK COM- 
MITTEE, 8 West 8th St., New York 11, N.Y. (Free literature 
on Music Week and list of materials) 

SPEBSQSA (Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, Inc.) 20619 Fenkel 
Ave., Detroit 23, Mich. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF SPIRITUALS, 11 
Gibbes Street, Charleston, S.C. 


BOOKS 


MUSIC IN RECREATION: SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS AND 
PRACTICES, By Max Kaplan. Champaign, IIl.: Stipes, 1955. A 
fundamental book. Philosophy of recreation, and practical sug- 
gestions for all forms of participation. Contains an extensive 
list of films, basic record library, books, and other resources. 
MUSIC AS A HOBBY. By Fred B. Barton. New York: Harper, 
1951. How to have fun with music, as a performer and as a 
listener. 
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RECREATION THROUGH MUSIC. By Charles Leonhard. New 
York: Barnes, 1952. Basic orientation and practical suggestions. 
REAL BOOK ABOUT EASY MUSIC MAKING. By Joseph 
Leeming. New York: Garden City, 1952. Directions for teaching 
yourself to play any instrument. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING GUIDE TO MUSICAL ENJOY- 
MENT. By George M. Marek. New York: Rinehart, 1949. An 
all-round guide for the layman. 

THE PERCEPTIVE MUSIC LISTENER, By Hans Tischler. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955. Clear analyses and musical 
examples, using records easily available. Starts with single 
short pieces, progressing to larger compositions. 

LISTENING TO MUSIC CREATIVELY. By E. J. Stringham. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946. Correlation of music with 
other arts. 

ROADS TO MUSIC APPRECIATION. By Augustus Zanzig. A 
guide to listener and to teacher or leader. New York: National 
Recreation Association, 1948. 

MUSIC LOVERS ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Rupert Hughes and 
Deems Taylor. New York: Garden City. For general reference. 
LEAD A SONG. By Harry Robert Wilson. Chicago: Hall 
McCreary, 1942. Procedures for getting people of all ages to 
come together and sing. 

HOW TO LEAD GROUP SINGING. By Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg. New York: Association Press, 1955. A_ practical 
guidebook. 

WHAT TO LISTEN FOR IN MUSIC. By Aaron Copland. New 
York: Mentor, 1953. A preparation for intelligent listening 
written for the laymen by a noted composer. 

GOOD LISTENING. By R. G. Darrell. New York: Mentor. 
Recommended recordings. 

A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS. Edited and compiled by 
Sylvia and John Kolb. Bantam, 1955. Ninety favorite folk songs. 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Carter Harman. New 
York: Dell, 1956. A book to enrich the enjoyment of music by 
the music editor of Time. 

PLEASURES OF MUSIC. By Jacques Barzun. New York: 
Viking Press. 

CREATIVE MUSIC IN THE HOME. By Satis Coleman. Chi- 
cago: Universal Music Co. 

RECREATION THROUGH MUSIC, By Charles Leonhard. New 
York: Barnes, 1952. 

MUSIC AND SOCIETY. By Wifred Mellers. New York: Roy 
Publishers, 1950. 

FANFARE FOR TWO PIDGEONS. By H. W. Heinsheimer. 
New York: Doubleday and Co., 1952. 

rHERAPETUTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USES OF MUSIC. By 
Doris Saibelman. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 
GET TOGETHER SONGS. Lorenz Publishing Co., 501 E. 3rd 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 


STARTING AND MAINTAINING A COMMUNITY OR- 
CHESTRA. By A. D. Zanzig. New York: National Recreation 


Assn., 1940. 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH MUSIC. Bureau of Music, Room 
1306, City Hali, Los Angeles, Calif. 1955, oO 
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Aids to Teaching about Social Security 


COMPLETE INFORMATION KIT OF SO- 
CIAL SECURITY MATERIAL: U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Free. 


Because of the growing interest in the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Program (OASI), and the difficulty for 
teachers in obtaining up-to-date material, 
a kit of teaching aids has now been made 
available for adult programs by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

The kit (KIT FOLDER OASI-413) con- 
tains four teaching-aid charts on: 

1. “How Social Security Works” 
(OASI-81 )—explains how programs un- 
der the Social Security Act operate and 
are financed. 

2. “From Account Number to Benefits” 
(OASI-82)—shows how the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance sets up 
earnings records and processes claims for 
benefits. 

3. “History of the Social Security Law” 
(OASI-83)—pictures the growth and de- 
velopment of OASI. 

4. “The Family's Stake in Social Se- 
curity’ (OASI-80)—a work sheet for stu- 
dents for working out simple family bene- 
fit problems under the supervision of the 
teacher. 

A variety of information material is also 
available that may be included in any kit. 
Some of the pamphlets are: “Your Social 
Security” (OASI-35), a concise explana- 
tion of the Social Security Program; 
“Twenty Years of Social Security” (OASI- 
26c), a condensation of program infor- 
mation which supplements the wall chart, 
OASI-83; “Social Security for Farm Peo- 


ple” (OASI-25b); “Facts about the Trust 
Fund” (OASI-36); and a number of 
others. 

Movie brochures, charts, posters, leaf- 
lets dealing with recent changes in the 
law, newspaper mats, and other materials 
can also be obtained for use in the kits. 

Local Social Security District Offices 
will assemble these materials and will 
supply them as requested. Consult your 
local telephone directory for the address 
of your District Office. 


IN PRINT 


THE UNION MEMBER SPEAKS. By Hjai- 
mar Rosen and R. A. Hudson Rosen. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1956. 247 pp. $3.75. 

Reports a survey of union members, 
attitudes toward their union, conducted by 
the Institute of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations of the University of Illinois. The 
union member reveals what's actually on 
his mind, what he thinks unions ought to 
be like, what he thinks they should be 
doing, etc. The results of the survey are 
being used as a basis for developing a 
program of union leadership training. 
The problems and methods of conducting 
the survey are explained in the appendices. 


THE 4-H CLUB LEADERS HANDBOOK: 
Principles and Procedures. By T. T. Mar- 
tin. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. 148 
pp. $3.00. 

Although written primarily for volun- 
tary leaders of 4-H clubs, it is a useful 
handbook for any volunteer who works 
with youth. In outlining methods for club 
work, the author examines educational 


principles and applies them to actual club 
situations. Suggestions are made at the 
end of each chapter for group leaders’ 
training conferences. 


PARTNERS WITH YOUTH: How Adults 
and Teen-Agers Can Work Together. By 
Dorothy M. Roberts. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1956. 175 pp. $3.50. 

An analysis of adult attitudes toward 
the so-called “teen-age situation.” The 
author discusses the problem of adult- 
youth cooperation and its relationship to 
present-day tensions. Her thesis is that 
observable adult attitudes to the complex 
problems of the adult world extend to 
adult attitudes toward teen-agers, often 
resulting in adverse effects upon their 
relationships. This book is useful to 
adults who work with youth in any agency 
or institution. 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON THE 
JOB: A Guide to Employee Communica- 
tion for Supervisors and Executives. 
Edited by M. Joseph Doohber & Vivienne 
Marquis. New York: American Manage- 
ment Association, 1956, 294 pp. $4.75. 
This handbook treats such problem 
areas as basic principles of “on-the-job” 
communication, counseling, holding pro- 
ductive meetings and conferences. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION: A Report of the ALA Adult 
Education Subgrant Project. American 
Library Association, Office of Adult Edu- 
cation, 50 E, Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 
30 pp. 

Summarizes and evaluates the experi- 
mental projects in library adult education 
conducted by the ALA. The purpose of 
these projects was to stimulate adult 
education services to communities through 
libraries. Twenty libraries across the 
country participated in the projects, cover- 
ing a wide range of adult activities, such 


First of a Series of ADULT EDUCATION MONOGRAPHS 


“THE FACT-FINDING CONFERENCE” 


LIST PRICE 
$1.00 per copy 


By Warren H. Schmidt 


California (Los Angeles) 


5 to 24 copies 


25 or more copies 


january, 1957 


SPECIAL TO 
AEA MEMBERS: 


1S¢ per copy 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSN.., 


65c ea. . 


Head, Department of Conferences 
and special Activities, University of 


and Richard Beckhard 


Executive Director, 
Conference Counselors 
New York City 


Action without information can be disastrous. The fact- 


50c ea. 


finding conference is a device tested in business and indus- 
try, community and national organizations. Its aim is to fer- 
ret out the facts—what is the problem? what are the needs? 
what is possible? who can do it?—before planning new 
projects or instituting bold changes. 28 pages paper bound. 


743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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as discussion programs, local television 
programs and human relations training 
institutes. Library Adult Education in 
Action, by Eleanor Phinney (Chicago: 
ALA, 1956) provides a more complete 
report on one of the projects. 


TEN CHECKPOINTS FOR BETTER BOOK- 
LETS. Council of National Organizations, 
303 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
1956. 27 pp. Single copy, 60¢. 

The Evaluation of Material Committee 
of CNO made a study of printed materials 
in the field of adult education which 
resulted in these 10 practical helps for 
evaluating publications and for develop- 
ing new ones, 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF DISCUS- 
SION: A Guide for Participants. Library- 
Community Project, American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, 
lll. 1956. 31 pp. 20. 

Why are some group discussion meet- 
ings quite successful while others fall 
short of accomplishment?” This pam- 
phlet considers this question from the 
viewpoint of the group members, rather 
than the leaders, and their responsibilities 
for the success or failure of meetings. 


A POINT OF ORDER. Elad Enterprises, 
P. O. Box 2066, Pitsburgh, Pa. 1955, 12 
pp. 35e. 

A how-to booklet on parliamentary pro- 
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Articles dealing with the issues 
in the ideology of leadership— 


LEADER'S 
DIGEST 3 


Selections from Volumes 3 and 4 

of ADULT LEADERSHIP 

96 pages $2 
To AEA Members Only: $1 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. Ali subjects wel- 
comed. Write or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Attn. Mr. Quigley 489 Fifth Avenue 
New Yor 17, N.Y. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Aimost 2000 authors-—most of them new—have jad 
their Dooks published, promoted and distributed 
through our unig plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography 
religious — we can help you Send for our free 
illustzated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept AL-! 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


cedure giving detailed suggestions for 
conducting meetings with a special sec- 
tion on handling motions. 


HANDBOOK FOR LEADERS OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS, Carrie Chapman Catt Memo- 
rial Fund, Inc., 461 Fourth Ave., Room 
810, New York 16, N. Y. 1956. 65 pp. 25c. 

Contains workable procedures and ideas 
for all phases of organizational structure 
and methods. This handbook presents 
many useful suggestions for effective 
leadership in any type of organization: a 
simplified parliamentary procedure, a 
model constitution or by-laws, committee 
functions, membership responsibilities, 
etc. The final chapter outlines standards 
of growth for an organization. 


MEMBER PARTICIPATION ... What, 
How and Why? Farmer Cooperative 
Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1955. 8 pp. NPL. 

Reprints from News for Farmer Co- 
operatives. This circular defines partici- 
pation and considers member participation 
and member satisfaction in the context 
of cooperatives. 


SO... YOU'RE GOING TO A CONFER- 
ENCE! Dept. of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 1955. 14 pp. NPL. 

Tells what a workshop conference is, 
and what is expected of workshop con- 
ference participants. 


USING THE CONSULTANT. The Visual 
Instruction Bureau, Division of Extension, 
University of Texas, Austin 2, Texas. 
1956. 8 pp. Single copy, 50c. 

Presents the various considerations in- 
volved in using a consultant in a public 
school system or in adult education pro- 
grams. 


WORKING TOGETHER TO BUILD GOOD 
NEIGHBORHOODS. United Community 
Funds and Councils of America. 345 E. 
46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 1956. 52 
pp. $1.50. 

Proceedings of the District Community 
Council Workshop held in Pittsburgh this 
summer. Summarizes discussions of the 
nine different Workshop groups which 
dealt with various aspects of community 
organization; for example: the metropoli- 
tan neighborhood, getting people inter- 
ested in their communities, the community 
council. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS THROUGH COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT. § International 
Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
1955. 120 pp. $1.00. 

Considers the role focal communities 
can play in improving the economic and 
social conditions of their people. Defines 
the problem of social progress in terms 
of economic, social, and technological 
changes in the world. Describes various 
types of community welfare centers and 
other local institutions carrying on com- 
munity development activities. Certain 
governmental policies and programs in 
the field are outlined. Includes an analy- 


sis of presently-used methods and in- 
formation on leadership training for 
community development. 


A GUIDE TO COMMUNITY ACTION 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL INTEGRATION. 
Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn. 
1956. 11 pp. NPL. 

Step-by-step help in planning for group 
action to desegregate public schools .. . 
from the small, informal group concerned 
about the problem, to suggested lines of 
action. 


A PATTERN OF FUNDAMENTAL EDU- 
CATION: Eighth Annual Report—Pro- 
gram of Community Dynamics. Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind. 1955, 22 pp. 
NPL. 

An account of the Earlham College 
project in fundamental education which 
was carried on in Puerto Rico. Describes 
the steps involved in setting up and carry- 
ing through a project of this type. 


IT'S EVERYBODY'S CAMP. National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly, 345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 1955. 31 pp. 25¢. 

Special sections are devoted to Camp- 
ing in a Changing Community and The 
Camp Serves the Older Adult. 


RESIDENT, EXTENSION, AND ADULT 
EDUCATION ENROLLMENT IN INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 
November, 1954. Circular No. 454, U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C, 1955. 34 pp. 30c. 

A tabular presentation of detailed data 
on enrollment of adult students in higher 
institutions, 


HOW CONSUMERS GOT INFORMA- 
TION IN LOUISVILLE. Extension Service 
Circular 499. Federal Extension Service, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 1955, 25 pp. NPL. 

An illustrated report of a study con- 
ducted in Louisville, Ky., of urban exten- 
sion marketing information programs. 
Research methods used in the study may 
be helpful to others who survey results 
of information programs for consumers. 


THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT AND 
CIVIL LIBERTY. Carrie Chapman Catt Me- 
morial Fund, Inc., 164 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 45 pp. 25e. 
Surveys the nature of civil liberty pro- 
tection in the United States, as offered by 
the Fourteenth Amendment and the Bill 
of Rights. Considers the role of the Su- 
preme Court. Suggests questions for dis- 
cussion and other related readings, 


WITHOUT FEAR OR FAVOR—A Dra- 
matic Reading (for discussion) on Immi- 
gration and Citizenship. May be obtained 
from either B'Nai B'rith Youth Organiza- 
tion, 225 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y.; 
or Young Citizens National Committee on 
Immigration Policy, 315 W. 106th St., 
New York 25, N. ¥. 20 pp. 10c. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD STORY. 16 mm. 20 
min. b/w. sd. Available from Anudio- 
Visual Center, Syracuse Univ., Collendale 
Campus, Syracuse 10, N. Y., for sale 
($90.00) or rental ($4.00). 

Tells how a settlement house serves the 
people in its community. 


COOPERATIVE FILM SERVICES IN PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
1956, 127 pp. $2.00. 

Reports the methods by which film serv- 
ices can be provided to a group of 
libraries through cooperative or contrac- 
tual arrangements. 


ON THE AIR. 16mm. sd. 32 min. col. For 
bookings, apply to Michigan State Uni- 
versity, WKAR-TV, East Lansing, Mich. 

Shows the operation and facilities of 
WKAR-TV, Michigan State University’s 
educational television station. 


TEACHING BY CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELE- 
VISION. American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue. N.W. Wasb- 
ington 6, D.C, 1956. 66 pp. $1.00. 


PROCEDURES FOR IMPROVING TELE- 
VISION INSTRUCTION. Reprinted from 
Audio-Visual Communication Review. 


SUCCESSFUL TELEVISION PROGRAMS 
FOR LOCAL AGENCIES. Produced by the 
Committee on Educational Television. 
Available from National Social Welfare 
Assembly, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 6 pp. 10c. 


TERMS USED IN PRODUCTION OF 16 
MM NON-THEATRICAL MOTION PIC- 
TURES. (Revised 1955) Special issue of the 
Journal of the University Film Producers 
Association. University Film Producers 
Association, Television Center, State Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City. 23 pp. Single 
copy S0c. 


THE STORY OF TVA. Filmstrip with 12” 
LP record, printed script, and discussion 
leader's guide. Available for $10.00 from 
Photo-Graphix, 7807 West Acres Drive, 
Concord, Tenn. 

Designed as an aid to discussion of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


ALL | NEED IS A CONFERENCE. 6mm. 
sd. 28 min. b/w. Available for sale 
($165.00) from Henry Strauss & Co., Inc., 
31 W. S3rd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

“Do’s and don’t’s” on how to lead a 
meeting. Trainer's guide and primer in- 
cluded. 


AS YOU SEE IT. Packet of 24 pictures and 
manual for group discussion. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
hia University, New York 27, N.Y. $2.95. 

This packet is designed to stimulate 
group discussion of human relations prob- 
lems. The photographs suggest problems 
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of family life, community mores, inter- 
group relations, etc. The manual includes 
suggestions for use of the photographs, a 
reference list of related materials, and a 
list of relevant problem areas. 


LEADING LADY. 16 mm b/w. Available 
for rental ($3.75) or sale ($85.00) from 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Presents some of the problems and re- 
wards of volunteer work with youth- 
serving agencies. 


THE MENTAL HOSPITAL VOLUNTEER: 
Someone Who Cares. l6mm., sd., b/w., 
22 min. Available for rental ($25.00) or 
sale ($90.00) from Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


LIST OF MENTAL HEALTH PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 1956. 
23 pp. NPL. 


TV IN HEALTH EDUCATION. American 
Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 38 pp. NPL. 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 1956-57. 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 1956-57. 52 pp. NPL. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
FILMS, AND OTHER AIDS ABOUT CO. 
OPERATIVES. Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., 343 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, 
Ill. 1956. 8 pp. Free. SO 


A DESIGN FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY ACTIONS 
AND FOLLOW-UP 


continued from page 204 


actions of these bodies includes: 
approval of two new Sections on 
“Rural Adult Education” and on 
“Labor Education;” approval of the 
Adult Education Policies Commis- 
sion mentioned above; appointment 
of a committee to provide liaison 
with the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School; 
approval of requests to seek a $5,000 
grant for a Commission on Literacy 
Education and a $3,500 extension 
of a grant to the British Institute 
of Adult Education; acceptance of 
a grant of $26,000 from the Kellogg 
Foundation for a program to im- 
prove graduate curriculums in adult 
education; appointment of Warren 
Cannon as Treasurer of the AEA, 
and of Philip Klein as Vice-Presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Vice-President-Elect 
Charles Johnson; selection of Buf- 
falo and Denver as the conference 
sites for 1959 and 1960. 
This brief and incomplete report 
will be supplemented in a later issue. 
Malcoim S. Knowles and 
Martin Tarcher 


O° 


“The most comprehensive and eloquent statement concerning adult 
education ever prepared . . . THE greatest classic in the field.” 
—Dr. Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Education, U. of Chicago 


The famous “1919 Report” of the British Ministry of Reconstruction 
on adult education, edited and brought up to date by adult educators 
in three countries. An essay by Prof. R. D. Walker shows its relevance 
today in all English-speaking countries. 


The report is being made available in this country for the first time 
by the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. in cooperation with 
the British Institute of Adult Education and the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. Published by Association Press. $3.50 per copy. 
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MARKS OF MATURE MEMBERSHIP 

continued from page 205 
and enlightenment to America—then 
one’s allegiance to the American 
Library Association, the NUEA, the 
American Society of Training Direc- 
tors, NAPSAE, etc., must be matched 
by an allegiance to and support of 
AEA. Are we who profess to be good 
members of AEA ready to meet this 
test of our broad concern for adult 
education ? 


what we can do 


I believe we can demonstrate this 
maturity in membership by doing 
three simple things: 

1. We can talk with our Delegate 
Assembly representatives about the 
problems of AEA, and thereby help 
them to represent more adequately 
the areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment among their constituents. Or, 
if we are ourselves representatives, 
we can solicit from our own consti- 
tuents their feelings about the plans 
for AEA in 1957. 

2. We can resolve to think of our- 
selves—not of pamphlets, publica- 
tions, and specialists—as the medium 
for AEA’s most important member 
service. We can further resolve that 
when we get back to Wyoming, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Syracuse, Cin- 
cinnati, Houston, or Redwing, we 
will seek out an opportunity to help 
someone else with his adult educa- 
tion planning. 

3. We can get new members for 
AEA—not selling them on the basis 
of pounds of printed material or oft- 
times vague promises of services to 
be received—but by personally con- 
vincing them of the importance of 
joining with others in a national 
movement of all of those interested 
in adult education. Oo 6 


->— READING 


oie oo 
AVR . ae sas- Issue an easy-to-use 
Retenster “Se. * AVR Rateometer for 
daily home use by each enrollee in your 
rapid reading program. A small rental 
charge will pay for 


the units in several 


terms. 

Or allow your students to accelerate 
their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or library. 

Exclusive Rateometer features: 2% Ib 


weight, 8” length, direct reading calculator, 


home study manual, carry-case carton 


Each $35.00 e 5 to 9 units, each $31.50 
10 or more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. 8-7) 531 S. Plymouth Ct Chicago 5 


DR. DOOMUCH 


“Frankly, | had expected a somewhat different audience . . . 


MEETING NEEDS THROUGH 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


continued from page 203 
of the Conference. 

Friday evening was devoted to 
entertainment and featured “Atoms 
for Peace,” a humorous, but scien- 
tific demonstration by Professor 
Hubert Alyea of Princeton. 

On Saturday morning, November 
10, a special NAPSAE teacher’s 
meeting was held under the direc- 
tion of Francis A. Turner, Assistant 
Director, Community Education, 
New York City Board of Education. 

And so ended the Conference 
which had rolled along in high gear 
from the beginning when Dr. Rau- 


Write: 


in groups @ in communities @ in organizations 


Spend three weeks this summer at Bethel, Maine, 
as a delegate to the Eleventh Annual National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development. 


National Training Laboratories 
Division of Adult Education Service 
NEA 1201- 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


binger in his keynote address as- 
serted a belief that “. . . we shall 
develop a public commitment to the 
principle that continuing education 
is an economic, political, and social 
imperative.” 

The forecast supplied the added 
confidence needed for frank and dis- 
cerning consideration of objectives 
and problems, resulting in what was 
considered by the participants to be 
the most meaningful and profitable 
conference yet held by NAPSAE. 

0° 


By BURTON DUFFIE, Director of Ed- 


ucation Extension, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 


develop: 
SELP-INSIGHT 
DIAGNOSTIC ABILITIES 
LEADERSHIP SKILLS 


adult leadership 
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EDUCATION FOR NEIGHBORHOOD SURVIVAL 


continued from page 221 


mining basic neighborhood needs. The department can 
also hold talks and discussions dealing with planning, 
zoning, neighborhood organizations, and the urban re- 
newal program. 

Housing Law Enforcement Agencies can hold talks 
and discussions on the housing law enforcement pro- 
gram, sanitation, and rodent control. They can organize 
clean-up campaigns and take part in organizing block 
committees. 

The staff of the Housing Authority can give talks 
on housing for low income groups and relocation serv- 
ices. They could organize tours for the schools of hous- 
ing projects and the urban renewal area. 

The staff of the Redevelopment Commission could 
describe the role the Commission plays in the urban 
renewal program. The method by which property is 
acquisitioned and the way relocation problems are han- 
dled would be valuable information to neighborhood 
people. 

Other city agencies could give talks on their work, 
and take school age children and adults on tours to 
explain the agency function in the city. 


what neighborhood groups can do 


The various religious institutions can be of great 
service in a variety of ways. They can provide recrea- 
tional programs, and open their facilities for lectures 
and educational films. Study groups can be formed to 
consider home making, marriage, hobbies, educational 
needs, and community responsibility. Special problems 
in the neighborhood could be studied such as juvenile 
delinquency, sanitation, and crime. 

Improvement Associations could provide informa- 
tion on zoning and protection of neighborhoods. They 
could make studies of housing conditions and help pre- 
pare maps showing problem areas such as traffic, non- 
conforming land uses, streets in need of repair, street 
lighting, and specific areas in need of a clean-up, fix-up 
campaign. 

Civic organizations, clubs, fraternal organizations, 
and social agencies can aid in establishing meetings on 
subjects related to housing, planning, and social prob- 
lems. They can assist the neighborhood by describing the 
procedure by which complaints of poor city services can 
be made and threats to the neighborhood fought. 


let's say it again 


When community groups operate independently, 
establishing courses, programs, or lectures according to 
what each particular agency feels is needed in the neigh- 
borhood, the end is likely to be contradictory statements, 
and much wasted effort. But when efforts are pooled, a 
more effective program of community development can 
result. There must, however, be active participation of 
the local people both in the preparation and application 
of the program. 

A periodic evaluation by the Educational Committee 
needs to be made to assess whether modifications to the 
program could be beneficially made. © © 


FOR ADULT EDUCATIO 
ADULT EDUCATORS 


OCCUPATIONS AND CAREERS 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 605 pages, $4.48 


An outstanding book designed for an occupations 
Organized in three parts: (1) the individual—his interests, 
hobbies, local opportunities, how to study occupations, and 
how to get a job; (2) individual occupations—classified accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles—and discussed as 
to groups within each classification; (4) descriptions of industrial 
processes and occupations in our large major industries. 


course, 


ENGINEERING AS A CAREER 


By RALPH J. SMITH, San Jose College. 380 
pages, $4.75 (paper edition, $3.75) 


Its purpose is to both acquaint beginning students with engi- 
neering as a career, and indicate the qualifications, duties, and 
responsibilities of engineers. Emphasis is placed on the func- 
tional classification of engineering into the categories of re- 
search, development, design, production, construction, operation 
and maintenance, application and sales, industrial and manage- 
ment. 


GROUP GUIDANCE 


By ROBERT HOPPOCK, New York University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 390 pages, 
$5.50 


One of the leading authorities on group guidance tells the 
beginner what to do and how to do it. The author considers 
problems of orientation, educational guidance, and vocational 
guidance, presenting material tested in his classes. The book is 
easy to read, easy to understand, practical, realistic, down- 
to-earth, and free from unnecessary verbiage 


COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 


By MILTON E. HAHN and MALCOLM S. Mac- 
LEAN, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Second Edition. 312 pages, $4.75 


A carefully revised, improved, and fully up to date edition 
of the authors’ GENERAL CLINICAL COUNSELING. Covers 
both the knowledge and the skills necessary for the practice ot 
counseling psychology. A combination of the ‘‘why'' and “how 

of counseling psychology presenting an insight into trait 
and factor, personality, learning, and perception theories, into 


group dynamics, and statistical orientations as well . . . all 
requirements for effective practice. Attention is given to principles 
and the ethical code of the American Psychological Association 
USE THIS COUPON 

sso eecwenedewereewemwecen aa ee = 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street .. . New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me, on approval, ~ copy of the book(s) checked 
below. I agree to pay for the book (or books) upon receipt of 
invoice or return the book(s) within 10 days. 

GREENLEAF HOPPOCK 

SMITH HAHN and MacLEAN 
Name 
Address 
Cas Zone State 
Title 
Affiliation AL-157 

McGRAW-HILL ~ -~ BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK J 
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Barnes and Noble 


COLLEGE OUTLINES and 
EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


Inexpensive, handy, paperback digests of 
many diversified topics for adult learning. 


Summaries of subjects or skills selected from 
a mass of material and presented in succinct 
form with incisive clarity. 


Used nation-wide by groups and individuals 
eager to advance in studies, vocations or 
social activities. 


Prepared by prominent educators and other 
outstanding leaders in their fields. 


Issued by the publishing division of Amer- 
ica’s leading educational bookseller serving 
the world of learning for over 80 years. 


Over 125 titles 
Ask for complete list 


SELECTED TITLES 


ART & MUSIC 
ART, History of 
CERAMICS 
DRAW & PAINT 
MUSIC, History of 
OPERA, Introduction to 


BUSINESS & ECONOMICS 
BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 
BUSINESS LAW 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
ECONOMICS, Dictionary of 
ECONOMICS, Principles of 
ECONOMISTS, Teachings of 
MARKETING 
MONEY & BANKING 
SHORTHAND 
STATISTICAL METHODS 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


ENGLISH 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 1.50 
COMMON ERRORS IN ENGLISH 1.45 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 1.25 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, Dictionary 1.85 
GRAMMAR, RHETORIC & 

COMPOSITION 

JOURNALISM, Survey of 
LETTERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
NOVELS, Plot Outlines of 
PLAYS, Plot Outlines of ‘ 
PUNCTUATION 95 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 1.25 
WORLD LITERATURE: Vol. | 1.50 
WORLD LITERATURE: Vol. }! 1.75 
WRITER'S BOOK 1.75 
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GOVERNMENT & POLITICAL SCIENCE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S. ° 
GOVERNMENT, American 1 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 1 
POLITICAL SCIENCE :. 
POLITICS, Dictionary of 1 


HANDICRAFTS 
ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 
HOME REPAIRS & 

IMPROVEMENTS 
WOODWORKING 


HISTORY 
ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL & MODERN 1 
ENGLAND, History of 1 
EUROPE, 1500-1848 1 
EUROPE, Since 1815 1 
MIDOLE AGES, History of 1 
RUSSIA, History of 1 
UNITED STATES to 1865 1 
UNITED STATES since 1865 1 
WORLD HISTORY AT A GLANCE 1. 


LANGUAGES 
FRENCH FOR HOME STUDY 
FRENCH GRAMMAR 
GERMAN GRAMMAR 
LATIN 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


MATHEMATICS & ENGINEERING 
ALGEBRA, College 1.50 
CALCULUS 1.50 
ENGINEERING DRAWING 2.25 
GEOMETRY, Analytic 1.25 
GEOMETRY, Descriptive 2.25 
GEOMETRY, Plane 1.25 
MATHEMATICS FOR 

EVERYDAY USE 1.35 
SLIDE RULE, Use of 1.25 
TRIGONOMETRY, 

Plane & Spherical 1.25 


PHILOSOPHY, 
PSYCHOLOGY & EDUCATION 

EDUCATION, History of 
PHILOSOPHERS, Teaching of 
PHILOSOPHY, Handbook in 
PHILOSOPHY, An Introduction 
PHILOSOPHY, Readings in 
PSYCHOLOGISTS, Teachings of 
PSYCHOLOGY, Child 
PSYCHOLOGY, Educational 
PSYCHOLOGY, General 
PSYCHOLOGY, Readings in 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


RECREATIONS 
FIRST BOOK OF BRIDGE 
FIRST BOOK OF CHESS 
IMPROVING YOUR CHESS 
BALLROOM DANCES 
FOLK DANCES 
PARTY GAMES 


SCIENCE 
ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY 
GEOLOGY 
PHYSIOLOGY 
ROCKS & MINERALS 


SOCIOLOGY & ANTHROPOLOGY 
SEX & MARRIAGE 1.50 
SOCIOLOGY, Principles 1.50 
SOCIOLOGY, Readings in 1.75 
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Onwnouseynwen 
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SPEECH & DRAMA 
CLUB MEMBER'S HANDBOOK 
EVERYDAY SPEECH 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
SPEECH: A Handbook 


STUDY AIDS 
RESEARCH & REPORT WRITING 
STUDY, Best Methods of 
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